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HARLEIAN SOCIETY. 


Founded 1869. Incorporated 1902. 
ished for the purpose of Transcribing, Printing, and Publishing 
on tieaaie Visitations of Counties, Parish Registers, or any Manu- 
scripts relating to Genealogy, Family History, and Heraldry, or such 
other kindred or partly kindred subjects as may from time to time 
be determined upon by the Council of the Society. 
In the Ordinary Section 49 Volumes have been issued. 
In the Register Section 28 Volumes have been issued. 
Entrance Fee, 10s. 6d. Annual Subscription, eee Section, a te 
ister s 


Chairman of Council—Sir GEORGE J. ARMYTAGE, Bart., F.S.A. 
For all particulars apply to the Secretary and Treasurer, 

W. BRUCE BANNERMAN, F.S.A. 
‘The Lindens, Sydenham Road, Croydon. 








—— 


M._HE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1898.) 


President : 
G. K. FORTESCUE, Esq., 
Keeper of the Printed Books, British Museum. 
President-Designate : 
Dr. W. MACNEILE DIXON, LL.B, 
Professor of English Language and Literature, Birmingham University. 

The TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING of the ASSOCIATION 
will be held by invitation of the Local Authorities, at BIRMINGHAM, 
on TUESDAY, September 23, and the Three Following Days. 

Papers will be read, and Discussions held, on Bibliographical 
Subjects, and on those connected with the Promotion, Establishment, 
and Administration of Libraries. 

Information as to the Assvciation, its Work and Objects, can be 


obtained from 
LAWRENCE INKSTER, Honorary S:cretary. 
Whitcomb House, Whitcomb Street, Pa!l Mall East, 8. W. 








ORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
SEPTEMBER, 1902. 

SUNDAY, September 7.—3.50. Grand Opening Service. 

TUESDAY, September 9. — 11.20, * Elijah’; 7.30, ‘Coronation Anthem’ 
(Handel). ‘ Fifth Symphony’ (Beethoven), ‘ Deborah’ ( Blair). 

WEDNESDAY, September 10. 1130, ‘Temple’ (Walford Davies), 
‘St. Christopher,’ Part I1I (Horatio Parker), ‘Pathetic Symphony’ 
('schaikowsky); 7 30, Concert. 

THURSDAY. September 11.—11 30, ‘Gerontius’ (Elgar), ‘The Lord 
isa Sun and Shield’ (Bach). ‘ Third Symphony’ (Brahms); 7.30, ‘ Stabat 
Mater’ (Dvorak), ‘Hymn of Praise.’ 

FRIDAY, September 12.—11 30, ‘ Messiah.’ 

Artistes: -ALBANT, SOBRINO, EMILY SQUIKE, MARIE BREMA, 
ADA CROSSLEY, MURIEL FOSTER, WILLIAM GREEN, GREGORY 
HAST, ANDREW BLACK, LANE WILSON, and PLUNKET GREENE. 

Conductor—Mr. IVOR ATKINS. 

For further information apply to Deicuron & Co. or E. J. Spars, 
Worcester. 








| ADY, well educated, good knowledge of French, 
4 German, and Type-Writing, desires POST in LIBRARY. Would 
give services for Three Months in order to gain experience.—Address 
W. B. L., 132, Bradford Road, Huddersfield. 





ESEKEARCH—Historical or General; Index 

Work; also French Translation—UNDERTAKEN on moderate 
eo M., Francis & Co., Atheneum Press, Bream’s Build- 
ings, E.C 


l ESEARCH WORK for AUTHORS and Others, 

—LITERARY and GENEALOGICAL WORK UNDERTAKEN 
by EXPERT. Family Pedigrees and Histories Traced. Historical 
Kecords, Parish Registers Searched. Materials for Hooks and 
Pamphlets Collected and Prepared for Publication. Indexing. Refer- 
ences.—A. G., Alperton, Wembley. 








[° EDITORS.—Oxford Honourman, Government 

_ Clerk, would supply DRAMATIC NOTES in absence of regular 

ep during Holidays. No remuneration.—Write Drama, 44, Chancery 
ne. 





BEHIND the SCENES in SOCIETY and 

POLITICS.—A WRITER of position and popularity is OPEN 
to REGULAR WORK under these headings.—Address E. R. H. S., 
Francis & Co., Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


WANTED, a TUTOR during VACATION TIME 
for TWO PUPILS living in Clapham Park, 16 and 17 years, 
preparing for the London Matricu'ation Exam.—Keply F. F., Francis & 
Co, Atheneum Press, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


WATFORD PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


An INSTRUCTOR is WANTED at the above Institution for CAR- 
PENTRY and for BRICKWORK (City and Guilds Course) ‘The fee 
offered is 12s 6d. per Evening of ‘'wo and a Half Hours for the Course 
“of Thirty Weekly Lessons. Candidates must possess the Teachers’ 
qualification of the City and Guilds Institute and that of the Board of 
Education in Building Construction.—Application should be made to 
the undersigned not later than AUGUST 16 

JOHN WOOLMAN, Director and Secretary. 
H E A D 


MISTRESS 


_ The GOVERNING BODY of the WYGGESTON GIRLS’ HIGH 
SCHOOL. LEICESTER, invite applications for the position of HEAD 
MISTRESS, which will become VACANT at CHRISTMAS NEXT. ‘The 
salary will be 100/., and a + apitation Fee of 1l 5s. for each Girl uv to 
One Hundred, and 1/. for all above that number. There is d 














N ERTHYR COUNTY INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOL. 


WANTED, in SEPTEMBER, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach 
FRENCH —Conversational and Literary. Commencing salary 120/. 
Applications should reach undersigned before AUGUST 2 
CHARLES OWEN, M.A, Head Master. 


URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL of BROMLEY. 


SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND ART. 

_'The SCIENCE and ART COMMITTEE is prepared to receive applica- 
tions for the appointment of SCIENCE MASTER from Gentlemen 
qualified under the Directory issued by the Board of Education. 

Classes for Chemistry (Theoretical and Practical) and Mathematics 
and some other Science Subject in the Directory Syllabus, if required, 
will be held on Three Evenings in each Week during the Session, 
which extends from the Third Week in September to the End of July. 

‘There is a Chemical Laboratory fitted for Twenty-four Students. 

Salary, 801 per annum, together with the Grant received from the 
Board of Education. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, to be 
delivered to me as ee not later than WEDNESDAY, August 20 next. 

y Order, 
FRED. H. NORMAN, Clerk to the Council. 

District Council Offices, Bromley, Kent, July 30, 1902. 


COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 


The MICHAELMAS ‘TERM BEGINS on OCTOBER 2, 1902. The 
College prepares Students for the London Degrees in Science and 
Arts and for the Oxford Honour Examinations 

TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from 40/. to 751. a year, tenable 
for Three Years, will be offered for competition in JULY, 1903 

For further particulars apply to the Srcrerary, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 








OYAL HOLLOWAY 





'‘.HE DURHAM COLUEGE of SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Complete Courses of Instruction are provided for Students of both 
sexes proceeding to Degrees in Science, or in Letters, and for Teachers’ 
Certificates for Secondary Schools. and for the Diplomain Theory and 
Practice of Teaching. Special facilities are offered for the study of 
Agricu'ture, Applied Chemistry, Mining, and all Branches of Engineer- 
ing and Naval Architecture. 

MATRICULATION and EXHIBITION EXAMINATIONS BEGIN 
SEPTEMBER 29. 

LECTURES BEGIN OCTOBER 7, 1902. 

Hostels for Men and fos Women Students. 

Prospectuses on application to the Secrerary. 


UNIVERSITY of DURHAM. 


DIPLOMA IN THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 
Particulars of the Course of Training for Secondary ‘Teachers and of 
the Examination for the above Diploma may be obtained from the 
Secrerary or Examinations, North Kailey, Durham. 


UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS. 


Rector—ANDREW CARNEGIE, LL.D. 
Principal—JAMES DONALDSON, M.A LL D. 
OPENING OF SESSION 1902-1903. 
UNITED COLLEGE. 
(ARTS, SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE.) 

‘This College will be formally OPENED on TUESDAY, October 14, and 
the WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on WEDNESDAY, October 15. 

The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS, with which the Examina- 
tions for Bursaries are combined, will COMMENCE on SEPrEMBER 26. 
Schedules of admission will be supplied by the Secretary up to Sep- 
tember 13. 

‘there are fifty-seven Bursaries vacant (three of which are open to 
Second Year Students and one to Fourth Year Students only), ranging 
in value from 40l. to 10l. Of these thirty-seven are tenable by Men 
only, fourteen (which are restricted to Students who intend to enter 














ARISH REGISTERS in HAN'S; 
SOMERSET, and BRISTOL.—To Parish Clerks @ 
WANTED, CERTIFICATES of MARRIAGE of Mr. 
and Miss Bewnel, about 1759; 
Bewnel Stevens, about 1 
about 1820; and of BIR 
Jane Stevens, about 1785 


i ens 
of Robert Tripp and Martha 
and Jane Stevens and George Oborne, 
of Martha Bewnel Stevens, in 1779, and 
Five Shillings will be paid for each Certifi- 
cate. in addition to the proper fee.—Address Lr Bnassevr & OAKLEY, 
Solicitors, 12, New Court, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 




















ING’S COLLEGE, 
(University of London.) 
FULL COURSES for MATRICULATED STUDENTS in ARTS, 
LAWS, SCIENCE, ENGINEERING, MEDICINE, and THEOLOGY, at 
Composition Fees, or Students may attend the Separate Classes. 
Preparations for all Examinations of the University. 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 2. 
For Prospectuses and all information apply to the Sxcrerany, King’s 
College, London, W.C. 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON.—MICHAELMAS TERM 
COMMENCES Uctober 13.—Apply to the Vice Parncrpat, Kensington 
Square. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING & CU., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sack ville Street, W. 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sel. 
Tripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese ard 
Dutch Translator ; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (! ancs). 

Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in English, 
French, and German. ‘Technical Translations into and from all Lan- 
guages. Foreign and ‘Technical MSS. carefully ‘Type-written. 

A few Pupils trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work in London 
and Berlin. 


"F.YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern Languages). 
Research, Revision, Translation References to Authors. ‘Terms 
(cash): Ordinary English Prose, ls. 3d. per 1,000 words: scale of 
charges on application.—Tue Campripce ‘Tvre-Writinc AGency, 10, 
Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. (formerly 8. R., 1, Lingard’s R 
Lewisham, 8.E.). 


UTHORS with MSS. that require TYPE- 

WRITING can have them well and promptly 'Y PED for 9d. per 

1,000 words. Museum Researches, 9d. an hour.—Miss Stuart, Room 24, 
1, Trafalgar Buildings, W 


TIWYPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 

AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., Translations,&c. Phonograph used. 
Legal and General Copying. Circulars, &c., Duplicated. Lessons given. 
Usual terms. References Established 1893.—Sixes & Sixes, 13, 
Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Koad, W. 


UTHORS’ MSS.. PLAYS, SERMONS, &c., 

TYPED with accuracy and dispatch, 8d. per 1,000, including 

Paper and Postage. Also Shorthand.—Miss N. E. Rozinson, 8, 
Westover Road, Wandsworth Common, London, 8.W. 


A UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPE-WRITTEN 

with accuracy and despatch at ls. 3d. per 1,000 words (over 10,000 
words at ls.). Carbon Copies half price. Keference to Authors. — 
Miss A. Kent, The Reliance Typewriting Office, 565, Mansion House 
Chambers, E.C. 


‘THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY.—Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
lishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 


LONDON. 
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the Medical Profession) by Women only, and six (including two 
Spence Bursaries of the value of 30/. each the First Year of tenure and 
401. the Second Year, and a Malcolm Bursary, restricted to Medical 
Students, of the annual value of 25/ for five years) by either Men or 
Women. 

Grants, not exceeding 201. each, may be assigned to Students (Men or 
Women) during their Fourth Year who wish to take a Degree with 
Honours 

In the course of the Session Ten Scholarships will be competed for, 
Six of which are open to both sexes, They range in value from 8vl. to 
50l 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, 
(DIVINITY.) 

This College will be OPENED on WEDNESDAY, October 15. The 
EXAMINATIONS for BURSARIES will be held on OCTOBER 10 
and 11. Intimation of Candidature is not necessary. ‘There are 
Eight Competitive Kursaries vacant, ranging in value from 40/ to 6l. 
At the close of the Session one Scholarship of 80l., one of 21/., and one 
of 141. will be open to competition. 

The Classes are open t+ Students of both sexes, and include Latin, 
Greek, English, French, German, Hebrew, Syriac, Sanskrit and Com- 

arative Philology, Modern Greek, Logic and Metaphysics, Moral 

hilosophy, Political Philosophy, Political Economy, Education 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, Agri- 
culture and Rural Economy, History, Ancient History, Physiology, 
Ana‘omy, Systematic Theology, Biblical Criticism, and Church 
History. 

Specimen Examination Papers and full particulars respecting the 
Courses of Instruction, Fees, Examinations for Degrees &c , will be 
found in the CALENDAR of the UNIVERSITY, published by Messrs. 
Black wood & Sons, 45, George Street, Edinburgh, price 2s. 6d.—by post 
2s . 
A general Prospectus for the coming Winter Session, as well as 
detailed information regarding any Department of the University, may 





tion in the School for about 350 Girls, and at present there are 315 in 
tend: o Resid is provided, and Board-rs are not taken. 
Applications, with not more than four original Testimonials, must be 
‘received on or before SEPTEMBER 10. together with twenty-five 
printed or type-written copies of the appli and Testi ial 

Each applicant must state her (1) Professional Training ; (2) Univer- 
me verre, ifany ; (3) Experience ; (4) Age; and (5) Present Appoint- 
im : 








Candidates are requested not to canvass. 
For farther information apply to 

A. H. KURGESS, Clerk to the Governors, 
11, Berridge Street, Leicester, July 29, 1902. 








be on app to 
JOHN E. WILLIAMS, Secretary and Kegistrar. 
University of St. Andrews, August, 1902. 


UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


The MEDICAL SESSION will be OPENED on THURSDAY, Octo- 
ber 16, 1902. A Syllabus. containing full particulars as to the Course 
of Education and as to the Preliminary Kxamination required to be 

assed by Students before beginning Medical Study, may be obtained 
y applying to Mr. W. Innes Avpisoy, Assistant Clerk, 











monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 





\ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
« Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertaxe Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &€. 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 








Catalogues. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


LEIGHTON’S 
ATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and 
other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, 
and BINDINGS. 
Part Il., containing letter C, price 2s. With 220111 in Fa 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 
Part I. containing A—B, with 120 Illustrations, price 2s. 


( NATALOGUE, No, 35.—Drawings by Turner, 

Varley, Prout, Hunt, &c.—Engravings by and after Turner, 
Hogarth, Girtin, Constable, &c.—Etchings by Millet, Whistler, &c.— 
Illustrated Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—W. 
Waap, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


GIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES.—SIX important 
9 CHALK DRAWINGS for Glass-Painting. executed for Messrs. 
Morris & Co., FOR SALK.—Farticulars on application to Wa. Warp, 
2, Church Terrace, Richmond, furrey. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


> 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS 
OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 


From the principal Collections of Note. 





NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY 
MODERN ARTISTS. 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Per- 
manent Photographic Reproduction are exten- 
sively employed by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, 
Engravings, Art Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 





Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book 
Illustrations of the very highest quality. Speci- 
mens and Estimates submitted, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 


CONTENTS OF THE 


INETEENTH CENTURY and AFTER 
for AUGUST, 1902. 
The CENTENARY of ALEXANDRE DUMAS. By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. 
WHAT HAVE WE GAINED by EDUCATION-SO FAR? By 
Frederick Greenwood. 
The ANTI-BRITISH MOVEMENT in GERMANY. By O. Eltzbacher. 
The FUTURE of RUSSIA. By A.—R. B.—de Bilinski. 
ITALY and the TRIPLICE. By Lloyd Sanders. 
TURKISH RULE EAST of JORDAN. By Gertrude Lowthian Bell. 
The RECONSTRUCTION of HAINAULT FOREST. Witha Map. By 
Sir Robert Hunter. 
OLD MASTERS and MODERN CRITICS. By Charles L. Eastlake. 
— RESTING-PLACE of OUR ANGEVIN KINGS. By Cecil 
allett. 
“The READER of PLAYS to the RESCUE” :— 
1. A Reply. By H. Hamilton Fyfe. 
2 A Rejoinder. By Walter Frewen Lord. 
The ESTHETICS of NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. By W. J. Fletcher. 





WHY NOT a MOTOR-CAR WAY THROUGH ENGLAND? By B. H. 
Thwaite, C.E. 

The FOLK-LORE of HORSE-SHOES and HORSE-SHOEING. 
late Dr. George Fleming, C.B. 

WAR CORRESPONDENTS and the CENSORSHIP. By Perceval 
Landon. 


By the 


LAST MUNTH. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 





ESSONS from the RECENT FIRE; Archi- 

4 tectural Subjects in Parliament; Architectural Association 

Excursion in Oxfordshire (with Illustrations); Royal Archeological 

Institute at Scuthampton ; Letter from Paris; Design for Remodelling 

of Blackburn Town Hal), &c. See the BUILDER of August 2 (4d. ; by 

post, 4jd.). Through any Newsagent, or direct from the Publisher of 
the Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 





TN,]HE )3=©MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD for 

AUGUST contains :—Clementi Correspondence (J. 8. 8.) ; Unveil- 
ing of the Liszt Monument at Weimar (C. Bache) ; ‘I'schaikowsky and 
the Symphony (E. Newman), eontinued; Herbert Spencer on Music; 
Reviews, Concerts. Opera, &c Music Supplement: Gavotte Amoureuse 
for Piano, by A. Ndick. 20 pp. of Articles and Music. Price, by post, 
2id. Yearly Subscription, 2s. 6d. post free, may commence at any time. 


Augener & Co. 199, Regent Street, W. 
THE WRITERS YEAR-BOOK, 


500 PLACES TO SELL MANUSCRIPTS, PHOTOGRAMS, 
AND DRAWINGS. 

A Commercial Directory, giving Address, Rates, Time of 
Payment, and Conditions of Contributorship of all Maga- 
zines, Papers, Syndicates, and Agencies purchasing MSs., 
Photos, or Drawings. ‘ PLAIN TALK to CONTRIBUTORS,’ 
by Editor, Weekly Dispatch. 

Price 1s. 6d.; post free, 1s. 744. 
Publisher, ‘ Writers’ Year Book,’ Granville House, 
Arundel Street, Strand, London. 











ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES on application. 


'I.0 LIBRARIANS.—FOR SALE, Wilkin’s 

_ CONCILIA, 4 vols.; Dugdale’s MONASTICON, 8 vols.; Har- 
douin’s COUNCILS, 12 vols., all in perfect condition. Price 60 Guineas. 
—TueEoLocvs, Box 939, Willing’s, 125, Strand. W.C. 








HAKESPEARE.—WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
fine Copies of the First Folio, 1623 ; Second Folio, 1632; and ‘Third 
Folio, 1663 or 1664. Very high price will be paid for any in choice 
condition ; also fer Quarto Plays prior to 1650.—ALbEerr Jackson & Son, 
224, Great Portland Street, London. 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 

full ticulars. Schools also recommended.—Medical, &c., Association, 
mited, 22, Craven Street, Trafalgar Square. W C. 

Address, ‘‘ Triform, London.” ‘telephone No. 1854, Gerrar 





— 








Sales bp Auction. 


Several Thousands of Havana Cigars, Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Cameras, and Photographic Apparatus of all kinds, 
FRIDAY, August 8, at half-past 12 o'clock. 

M® J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 

Valuable LOTS of SCIENTIFIC PROPERTY, 
TELESCOPES, MICROSCOPES, PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS of 
all Descriptions. 

Also SEVERAL THOUSANDS of HAVANA CIGARS, 

And other MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY. 

On view Thursday 2 to 5, andon morning of Sale. 
Catalogues on application. 








2s. 6d. 
REVIEW 


2s. 6d. 


THE 


CONTEMPORARY 


for AUGUST, now ready, contains— 
By J. A. Spender. 


1. The LIBERAL PARTY—PAST and FUTURE. 

2. ENGLAND and GERMANY AFTER the WAR. By J. L, 
Bashford. 

3. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. By Mile. Heléne Vacaresco. 

4. The ALASKA-CANADA BOUNDARY DISPUTE. By Thomas 
Hodgins. 

5. BIRD LIFE. By T. Digby Pigott, C.B. 

6. By J. A. 


The ECONOMIC TAP-ROOT of IMPERIALISM. 
Hobson. 


rd 


IMMORTALITY. II. From the Scientific Standpoint. By Emma 
Marie Caillard. 


PREVALENT ILLUSIONS on ROMAN HISTORY. By A. M. 
Stevens. 

9. DMITRI MEREJKOVSKI. By Katherine Wyide. 

10. DO WE NEED DOGMA? By Samuel McComb. 

1l. FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 

12. SOME RECENT BOOKS. By “A Reader.” 

London : Horace Marshall ¢ Son. 


Kod 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


LIST. 





SECOND IMPRESSION ROW READY. 


THE CONQUEST OF 
CHARLOTTE. 


A Romance. 


By DAVID S. MELDRUM, 
Anthor of ‘The Story of Margrédel,’ 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


““The gem of the book is Rab Cook...... A more perfect 
picture of a rascal was never painted, and this character 
alone would mark out the book as a work of power and 
originality.”—British Weekly. 

“It is a capital story, excellently written...... For the 
reader with a mental palate responsive to delicacy of 
literary flavours the autbor has provided s genuine 
treat.”—Sunday Times. 

‘“*Mr. Meldrum bas accomplished a triumph...... A most 
delightful and interesting novel.”— Vanity Fair, 

**One of the cleverest and most interesting romances 


launched upon the book world for some time past.” 
Manchester Courier. 


’ 
BLACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1042. AUGUST, 1902. 2s. 6d. 

An ISOLATED CASE. By E. Foxwell. — CYPRUS 
UNDER BRITISH RULE. By Sir R. Hamilton Lang.— 
With the PEARLERS of NORTH-WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
—The END of the TETHER. By Joseph Conrad.—A 
SEASON in SKYE. By H. E. M. Stutfield.-EPISODES 
in the ADVENTURES of M. D’HARICOT. By J. Storer 
Clouston.—_SAPPHO’S LAST SONG. By Giacomo Leo- 
pardi. Translated by Sir Theodore Martin.—ST. BRIGID’S 
FLOOD. By Stephen Gwynn.—MUSINGS WITHOUT 
METHOD : The King’s Illness; Undignified Journalism ; 
Lord Kitchener; Lord Salisbury; Mr. Balfour's Sym- 
pathetic Authority.—On the HEELS of DE WKT. VIII. 
Still Pottering.—The NEXT NAVAL BATTLE: A 
Forecast. 








NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION 


OF THE 


HISTORY AND GENERAL 
DESCRIPTION 


Or 


NEW FRANCE. 


BY 


Rey. P. F. X. DE CHARLEVOIX, §J, 


Translated from the Original Edition, and Edited 
with Historical and other Notes, ; 
By Dr. JOHN GILMARY SHEA, 
With a New Memoir and Bibliography of the 
Translator 
By NOAH FARNHAM MORRISON, 


Numerous Steel Portraits, Facsimiles of Ancient 
Maps, &c, 





6 vols. royal 8vo, half-morocco, gilt tops, uncut, 


Edition limited to 750 Copies. 
Price 37. 10s, net, 


_ 


Printed on fine paper. 


Charlevoix, besides giving a full history of 
Canada down to 1740, gives in detail the early 
annals of the States of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, New York, &c. 

A storehouse of stories of the North American 
Indians, 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, Bookseller, 
88, High Street, Marylebone, London, W. 





FROM 


MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF NEWBOOKS 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. { 
No. 23. AUGUST, 1902. 2s. 6d. net. 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES :— 

N DAME EUROPA'S SCHOOL. 
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Education and Empire: Addresses on Certain 
Topics of the Day. By Richard Burdon 
Haldane, M.P., LL.D., K.C. (Murray.) 


“Tue addresses which this little volume 
contains were delivered under varying cir- 
cumstances,”’ and are an incitement, in the 
main, to educational effort, ‘‘to be sought 
in clear views, and activity of the kind that 
isat once unhasting and unresting.’”’ We 
propose mainly to survey those sections of 
the book which are specially directed to the 
object above indicated, dealing in conclu- 
sion with two points concerning empire. 
We must not, of course, look for a con- 
nected and reasoned treatise in what pur- 
ports to be a series of essays connected only 
by a general idea. The first essay makes 
some comparisons between Great Britain 
and Germany from an educational stand- 
point. We are reminded of Matthew 
Arnold’s criticism of English treatment of 
Ireland. We are to transform ourselves so 
as to be attractive to Irishmen; the reverse 
process is not suggested. ‘‘ We must trans- 
form our middle class and its social civilisa- 
tion”; though in the illustrative passage 
which follows, referring to the influence of 
Salem House, probably a secondary school, 
we find that 

“we are so prolific, so enterprising, so world 
covering, and our middle class and its civilisa- 
tion so entirely take the lead wherever we go, 
that there is now, one may say, a kind of colour 
of Salem House all round the globe.” 

We hope we do not unduly favour Salem 
House, but we are not sure that the 
illustration cannot be interpreted as 
a testimonial. It is not, however, so 
intended. What our middle class lack 
is Geist, and this seems to be more espe- 
cially a German possession. One circum- 
stance, however, according to the author, 
is likely to force this desirable possession 





upon us. For Germany is beating us in the 
commercial race. We shall doubtless, there- 
fore, demand much more collectivist organi- 
zation in education. It seems to be gene- 
rally agreed that some such process is both 
desirable and inevitable. But we must 
remember that both Germany and France 
are looking to England for educational 
models, and the trend of reform in these 
countries is towards elasticity. We think, 
at least, that Geist might not be actively 
promoted by a rigidly bound and uniform 
educational system. It is, doubtless, right 
to press for system and uniformity here; 
we need, however, to hold the correlated 
disadvantages fuily in view. There can be 
no question that, in the higher branches of 
technical research, and in the opportunities 
which we hold out for able students to make 
additions to knowledge, we are far behind 
Germany. We are reminded both of State 
activity in this direction and of the voluntary 
co-operative undertakings of large employers 
to obtain the best expert training and know- 
ledge. There are 9,000,000 pupils now in 
the German primary schools. ‘‘ Secondary 
education is not directly compulsory, but 
indirectly it is made difficult to dispense 
with.” How difficult is seen by the fact 
that there are 375,000 pupils in these 
schools. 

‘* A pupil may go into a secondary school as 

young as ten or eleven. He remains there 
about six years, during which he studies, if he 
is in a Realschule, German, English, French, 
mathematics (including such higher subjects as 
logarithms, trigonometry, &c.), physics, chemis- 
try, and certain other sciences, and freehand 
drawing.” 
We are not surprised that the cry of over- 
pressure is very strong in Germany to-day, 
and we cannot refrain from quoting in this 
connexion a few words from Mr. Sadler’s 
conclusion in ‘ Education in Germany ’ :— 

‘*Tt is undesirable that any one pupil should 
be set to learn a little of a great many subjects. 
Far better results are obtained by the more 
thorough study of a few subjects. Our motto 
should be multum, non multa.” 

On one point we are in hearty agreement 
with the German system: its primary 
schools do not specialize. 

We have begun in England to establish 
that sort of university which is largely 
technical, and which will ‘‘ help the student 
to a position in life.” But the danger is 
(and we think that Mr. Haldane is fully 
alive to it) that we may overlook the need 
for culture, which is, in one way, the English 
equivalent for Geist. If this stimulating 
essay succeed in sending its readers to Mr. 
Sadler’s report on German education it will 
have fulfilled a valuable purpose. 

The second lecture deals with the relation 
between school and university in Scotland. 
‘‘ Educate your people, and you have reduced 
to comparatively insignificant dimensions 
the problems of temperance, of housing, 
and of raising the condition of your masses,” 
says Mr. Haldane to his Scotch audience. 
We are hopeful too, but not quite so hope- 
ful. We have in view the statistics of 
liquor consumption and juvenile crime in 
France, and they give one pause. Tle long 
and difficult school training which the 
German must undergo if he wishes to be a 
member of the learned professions, a civil 
servant, and in many cases even a foreman 
of a factory is again alluded to with appro- 





bation. But do not the critics of this rigid 
systematization agree that it may be ad- 
mirable for the production of a public 
servant? and do they not also insist that such 
a system qualifies for intelligent routine, but 
not for that more aggressive individualism 
which national success often demands? 

It is interesting to an Englishman to hear 
Scotland blamed for its water-tight educa- 
tional compartments. The elementary 
teachers of Scotland are aloof from the 
national life, and ‘‘the universities stand 
still more aloof from the national life than 
the body of elementary teachers.” We 
had the idea that the lack of educa- 
tional interpenetration was especially an 
English characteristic, and it is with some 
relief that we find Scotland included in this 
category. Again, we think it necessary to 
argue thet universities have a task which is 
something other than technical preparation; 
and though we do not think this would be 
denied, it needs to be emphasized as well 
as recognized. In America, a very ‘‘go- 
ahead ’’ country, the schools suspend their 
work in hot weather, but the “teachers fill 
up their time’ in summer training classes. 
We are not sure that this is wholly beneficial 
either to teachers or children. 

‘Both the House of Commons and the 
elementary teachers in Scotland and Eng- 
land seem to be wanting in a largeness of 
conception.” ‘To change this we need some 
‘impetus from the public.” For linguistic 
teaching we are advised to look into a con- 
tinental school, where ‘‘the children are not 
taught grammar and a whole string of dry 
things.” The teacher must usually be of 
the “ same nationality as the children.” We 
cordially agree with the latter suggestion, 
but we have before us a French official 
Emploi du Temps and a series of exercise 
books from French schools. We have no 
hesitation in saying that the time and energy 
expended on grammatical teaching, at least 
with reference to French, are greatly in 
excess of anything attempted in corre- 
sponding English schools. 

The university, says the author, is the 
proper training - ground for all teachers. 
This may be so, but much more attention 
needs to be paid to pedagogics and practical 
work before the training it affords for 
teachers can be thoroughly successful. 

The last essay deals with science and 
religion. It had to be shown that science 
and religion could be reconciled. The 
mantle of Luther descended upon Kant, 
who bore on the torch in the ‘Critique of 
Pure Reason.’ Though it is always unsafe 
to summarize Kant, we should have sup- 
posed that his work tended to show that 
one cannot arrive at certainty by means of 
pure reason, much less at morality. Science 
has attacked theology with vast armies ; it 
used to be full of gaps which the weapons of 
theology easily penetrated. We ask, Is it 
not so now? Some of us who have studied 
Prof. Ward’s ‘ Naturalism and Agnosticism,’ 
whilst thoroughly agreeing as to the vast 
armies which science can bring into the field, 
are tempted also to remember that the battle 
is not always to the strong. ‘ Religion 
remains a power, as great and as living, as 
at any time in the world’s history. That 
power is of the heart rather than of 
the head.” But we agree with the author, 
if we understand him rightly, that this 
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position is unstable ; and, above all, we follow 
modern philosophy in its critical endeavour 
to test the presuppositions of natural science 
by rigorous criticism. It may turn out after 
all that the ultimate premises of science 
are also of the heart rather than of the head. 
A valuable plea is put forward for the right 
of independent cultivation of its own definite 
territory by religion, science, and philo- 
sophy. But there can be no unified know- 
ledge without interrelation, and the upshot 
is encroachment by the dominant school. 
No doubt Mr. Spencer finds an ultimate 
harmony in which religion and science will 
join hands in the worship of the unknowable, 
but we are sceptical as to this. The author’s 
final view of metaphysics seems to be 
“not that things produce mind, but that 
mind produces things,” and that ‘‘ the know- 
ledge that creates is at one with what it 
knows.” We are very doubtful as to any 
wide acceptance for these propositions, but 
we heartily concur in the exhortation to dig 
for deeper foundations of belief, to see 
‘“‘ whether there be no escape from the 
burden of a materialism that denies the 
reality of what seems best in life.’’ 

Mr. Haldane writes with prudence with 
regard to Imperial Federation, a phrase 
which, by the way, he dislikes. He con- 
siders that the ideal will have to be attained 
by other means than legal federation, and 
he is not, we think, dissatisfied with the 
existing situation, in which the Imperial 
Parliament recognizes that it is constitution- 
ally bound by close limitations so far as the 
self-governing colonies are concerned. Mr. 
Haldane in this matter is far more nearly 
in accord with Australian opinion than are 
the less-instructed writers on the subject. 
He is clear that the first necessity is to 
make our colonies ‘realise that there is 
no desire to interfere with their absolute 
right of autonomy in their own concerns.” 
He tells us that 
‘it is all very well to use the word ‘ federa- 
tion’ when you are speaking of the consolida- 
tion into a dominion or commonwealth of a 
group of derivative constitutions,” 
but asks, ‘‘ is it appropriate to use it of any 
conceivable relationship between the Impe- 
rial Government.....and what are called 
colonies ?” 

Another matter on which Mr. Haldane is 
luminous, but on which there is a. better 
case to be made against him, is that of the 
position in the Empire of the Channel 
Islands. If there were nothing else to 
make this volume necessary to the student 
we would point to the manner in which the 
facts as to Jersey are set forth in two essays 
as being both novel and important. Mr. 
Haldane has, we believe, become a popular 
hero in Jersey on account of his defence 
of the States of Jersey before the Privy 
Council. A French woman-subject of easy 
virtue was condemned to death by Jersey 
law, and being claimed by France, and 
the island refusing to part with her, she 
seems to have been abducted by the British 
Government and handed over forcibly to 
France. Mr. Haldane in his allusions to 


this case considers that, in its subsequent 
form and result, the people of the Channel 
Islands have succeeded in establishing the 
right of constitutional government, although 
it was nominally left open in the case, of 
which hitherto there has only been a meagre 





report in a late volume of State trials. It 
was heard before a special committee of the 
Privy Council in 1894. Mr. Haldane does 
not go so far in the volume before us as he 
probably found it necessary to go in the 
interests of his clients, and he here suggests 
that the monarchy has changed in the 
Channel Islands ‘‘from an absolute to a 
limited one.” But in another passage he 
suggests that the eighteenth-century docu- 
ments relied upon were not the foundation, 
but only a comparatively modern expression 
of the constitutional liberties of Jersey. The 
case argued by Mr. Haldane was heard by 
an illustrious tribunal, consisting of the 
Prime Minister, the Lord Chancellor, two 
ex-Chancellors, four law lords, a bishop, and 
two lay Privy Councillors; and they advised 
the Queen to quash her own Orderin Council 
which was in question, on the curious ground 
that it was a breach of an understanding 
come to between the Government of Lord 
Melbourne and the authorities of the 
island, and the tribunal hinted that it was 
unwise for the law officers to press them to 
decide the constitutional question whether 
the monarchy in the Channel Islands was or 
was not alimited monarchy. Ourown opinion 
is that, while the course taken may have 
been prudent, it was hardly historically 
sound. The States of Brittany were a more 
highly organized body than the States of 
Jersey, but we believe that the fashion in 
which Louis XIV. dealt with them was 
legal, and that the position of the King of 
England as Duke of Normandy is historic- 
ally as good as that of Louis XIV. We 
should admit frankly that not historical, but 
political, considerations have induced us to 
adopt milder measures in the case of the 
Channel Islands. The important case, 
curiously enough, appears not to have 
been mentioned in the newspapers of 1894, 
a fact which makes Mr. Haldane’s account 
of it the more necessary for preservation. 
He thinks that Channel Island laws in 
future are likely always to originate with 
the States of Jersey or the States of Guern- 
sey. But the recent organic statute of 
Jersey on the militia, and the draft Bill 
which was altered out of all shape by the 
States of Jersey and to which the Royal 
assent has been refused, can hardly be said 
to have originated with the States, and were, 
we believe, the offspring of the War Office. 








The Mabinogion. Medizeval Welsh Romances, 
translated by Lady Charlotte Guest; 
with Notes by Alfred Nutt. (Nutt.) 

Cuchulain of Muirthemne: the Story of the 
Men of the Red Branch of Ulster. Arranged 
and put into English by Lady Gregory. 
With a Preface by W. B. Yeats. (Murray.) 


THE simultaneous appearance of these two 
books is of good promise, it may be hoped, 
for that wider knowledge of Celtic literature 
which has been slow in coming to the 
English-speaking race, but now seems to be 
appreciably nearer at hand. The attractive 
form in which Mr. Nutt has reissued Lady 
Charlotte Guest’s translation of the ‘ Mabi- 
nogion’ and other Welsh tales ought to 
rouse even the greatest Gallio in things Celtic 
from his indifference, at least until he has 
read to the end of the tales. Mr. Nutt seems 
to doubt whether he will read the notes as 


so twice, taking them both as a preface and 
a postscript. These notes form the chief 
addition which the editor has made to 
the work, while his alterations main} 
consist in giving a better order to the tales, 
and making a few minor changes in the 
text, sufficiently small and useful to preclude 
any charge of wanton tampering with the 
original translation. The glossing of Welsh 
proper names is one addition which might 
with some advantage have been carried a 
little further. It has chiefly been done 
with the names of Arthur’s household 
(pp. 104-14), but the probability is that 
the reader who has no special taste for 
Celtic legend will skip these pages alto- 
gether. On the other hand, he might 
naturally wish to know why ‘that commot 
was called Talebolion” ; he may certainly 
guess that it has something to do with the 
“colts” in the previous clause, but it would 
have been a simple matter to explain the 
two elements in the name. So also with 
‘“‘ Mynnweir and Mynord ” on p. 57, ‘‘ Moch- 
drev’’ on p. 61, ‘‘ Hyddwn,”’ “‘ Hychdwn,” 
and “ Bleiddwn”’ on pp. 65-66, ‘‘Gwalstawt 
Ieithoedd” on p. 116; in all these cases 
the full significance of the tale cannot be 
grasped unless the meaning of the Welsh 
name is known. A few notes on Welsh 
topography would also, we imagine, have 
been welcome to many readers. Even the 
opening sentence of the book, ‘ Pwyll, 
Prince of Dyved, was lord of the seven 
Cantrevs of Dyved,” leads at once into an 
unknown region and an unfamiliar division 
of territory, in which the barest guidepost 
would be useful. Noone unacquainted with 
Welsh can be expected to identify Gwynedd, 
Powys, and Deheubarth with North, Central, 
and South Wales; yet without this know- 
ledge much in the tales must leave a very 
vague impression, so far as localities are con- 
cerned. If the editor, however, has not done 
all that might very easily have been done to 
popularize the ‘Mabinogion,’ he has supplied 
a very lucid account of the character and 
development of the tales which pass under 
that name. The different classes are clearly 
distinguished from each other, and the 
special features of each emphasized, in a 
way that will greatly assist the interested 
reader to understand the very complex cha- 
racter not only of Welsh, but also of Irish 
traditional literature. For, as Mr. Nutt is 
careful to point out, some of the leading 
personages in the Four Branches of the 
‘Mabinogion’ are equally at home in Irish 
legend, while the style of Kilhwch and 
Rhonabwy’s dream is so similar to that of 
Irish story-telling that it must be regarded 
asa deliberate imitation of it. The fact 
that Arthurian legend is only one branch of 
Welsh tradition is also made clear, and some 
of the leading features of this popular cycle, 
as developed in Wales and elsewhere, are 
briefly but satisfactorily considered. These 
“ notes,’ which are really a preface placed 
where it may not scare off the shy reader, 
extend to only forty pages, but in that space 
the subject is excellently handled ; and it 
would be difficult to add anything without 
trespassing on the province of the “ adequate 
commentary” which the editor elsewhere 
hints at. 

The features in which Lady Gregory's 
book differs from Lady Charlotte Guest’s 
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Irish literature. As Mr. Nutt points out, 
the more fantastic and grotesque elements 
of Celtic legend, which either puzzle or 
annoy the English mind, have already to 
a great extent been eliminated from the 
Welsh tales, so that even the most faithful 
translation of these contains little that the 
English reader cannot appreciate or enjoy. 
On the other hand, the work of rejection 
and refinement is one that naturally suggests 
itself to any translator who wishes Irish 
tales to gain popular favour. Lady Gregory 
has undertaken this task for one of the 
great cycles of Irish legend, and has gone 
far to succeed in it. Taking the chief tales 
which centre round the Red Branch of 
Ulster, she has so arranged them as to give 
a kind of connected story of the life of 
Cuchullin, reserving to herself the liberty 
to deal with the material as might seem best 
for the artistic qualities of the whole. The 
result has distinct merits of its own, and 
will doubtless be read with pleasure and 
interest by many ; but those who know the 
subject at first hand will scarcely be pre- 
pared to endorse all the laudation which 
Mr. Yeats here bestows. His praise is at 
times so excessive that there is danger of 
its exciting in the reader expectations which 
may not be realized. What he calls “a 
speech beautiful as that of Morris, and a 
living speech into the bargain,” proves to be 
no more than a specimen of suitable English 
style, coloured by a few Irish idioms, some of 
which tend to become tedious by frequent 
repetition. Nothing of value is gained by 
saying ‘‘ the way that” instead of “‘ so that,” 
or ‘it is what they said” for ‘‘ what they 
said was.’ One also misses in some of 
the tales the reckless fluency often charac- 
teristic of Irish prose, and excellently re- 
produced at times by O’Grady; but this 
isno doubt due to a deliberate preference 
for a quieter style. 

The selection and arrangement of the 
tales are, on the whole, satisfactory ; but 
the reader who does not quite realize the 
force of the sub-title may wonder why there 
is no Cuchullin in the five tales covering 
pp. 82-174. As to the versions adopted 
and the method of dealing with them, there 
is 80 much scope for differences of taste that 
a definite verdict is not easy to pronounce. 
The two most open to objections are the 
stories of the sons of Usnach and the 
battle of Rosnaree. The latter is severely 
curtailed, while in the former Lady Gregory 
has abandoned the usual Irish accounts at 
several important points in favour of the 
Scottish ballads and oral versions. It is 
certainly true that in these particulars the 
Scottish versions are artistically superior to 
the Irish, but they are undoubtedly less 
original, and have no claim to preference in 
a work of this kind. The modifications 
which Lady Gregory has made in the cther 
tales are of less importance, although in 
some respects they tend to efface the real 
characteristics of Irish story-telling. In 
some things, perhaps, there might have 
been more excision without serious loss. 
Such lists of names, for example, as occur 
on pp. 24, 47, 52, &c., are as likely to be 
skipped as not; and a good reason for 
omitting them altogether is that proper 
names are perhaps the greatest obstacle to 
& general appreciation of Irish legend. If 
the Irish spelling, ancient or modern, is 





retained, the English reader is either 
reduced to despair or pronounces them hope- 
lessly wrong; and if a more phonetic 
system is adopted many of them are apt to 
become very undignified and even comic. 
Lady Gregory has not solved this difficulty, 
and admits that she has followed no fixed 
rule. By way of amends she has indicated the 
modern Irish pronunciation of some names, 
but the reader will still find many thorns 
in his path. The matter is one of prime 
importance for the popularizing of the older 
Irish literature, and deserves careful atten- 
tion in all books of this kind. 

Whether even this version of these tales 
will succeed in bringing them into favour 
with the general public remains to be seen. 
The obstacles are many, and even the most 
dexterous of translators or adapters cannot 
altogether remove them. To attempt to do 
so would be to tread perilously close in the 
steps of James Macpherson. Many of the 
details must be tedious to any one who has 
not some special reason for being interested 
in them, and it is no doubt with reason that 
Mr. Yeats anticipates objections to the 
number of ‘lyrical outbursts.’ These 
are certainly a great difficulty. All Gaelic 
verse suffers in translation, in a way not 
easily explained ; and whatever merits the 
laments of Deirdre, or Cuchullin, or Evir 
may have in their original metrical form 
can barely survive a rendering into English 
prose. Yet between a literal prose version 
and a very free metrical imitation there is 
little choice, and the latter may easily be 
even more misleading than the former. 
That Lady Gregory has completely 
triumphed over these difficulties, and 
given the tales of the Red Branch their 
final English form, is probably too much 
to say; but she has at least produced a 
book which ought to be welcome to lovers 
of early literatures, and may win for the 
old heroes of Ulster a wider fame than 
they have yet enjoyed. 








History of Burley-on-the- Hill, Rutland. By 
Pearl Finch. 2 vols. (Bale, Sons & 
Danielsson.) 


TuEse handsome, well-illustrated volumes 
are in one sense exceptionally welcome, and 
form a valuable contribution to the com- 
paratively recent history of distinguished 
people and of more than one distinguished 
family. They also supply building details, 
plans, and many excellent illustrations of 
a great house of palatial size that has 
hitherto escaped any specific description. 
Nevertheless, any praise that may be 
awarded is bound in honesty to be mingled 
with not a little blame. 

Perhaps it will be best to bestow the blame 
first. It is a great pity that the author 
was not content to give a description of 
the house and its contents, with some 
account of the more recent owners, and 
extracts from their correspondence; but a 
mistaken ambition led Miss Finch to choose 
as a preliminary title ‘ Burley-on-the- Hill 
from Saxon Times to the Present Day.’ 
The brief account of the early days 
is absurdly meagre, and inadequate for 
even a “parish magazine”’ sort of paro- 
chial history. Coming at the beginning, 
it forms a most distasteful prelude to a 
work that has distinct merits in its later 





parts. If these opening pages had been 
merely threadbare and meagre, charity 
might have permitted their being passed 
over in silence; but as the blunders are 
really bad and frequent, it becomes neces- 
sary to expose them as a warning to others. 
The author acknowledges in the preface her 
indebtedness to a local rector for his kind- 
ness in revising the volume. It is passing 
strange that any beneficed clergyman could 
have allowed such a sentence as this, with 
which the account of the parish church 
opens, to pass :— 

‘* Robert Molent, Earl of Leicester, founded 
in the reign of Stephen (1140) of Foulelevrond 
(Normandy), a Benediction House; his wife 
Amice became an inmate of it, died and was 
buried there.” 

It is difficult to extract any meaning 
from this sentence. The facts are that the 
celebrated abbey of Fontevraud, Anjou, 
of reformed Benedictines, was founded in 
1100 by Robert de Arbriscelle; that 
Robert, Earl of Leicester, and his wife 
Avice founded, circa 1155, a priory at 
Nuneaton for nuns of the order of Fonte- 
vraud, and that the advowson of the 
church of Burley, Rutland, was one of the 
early gifts to Nuneaton. But the jumble 
of the letterpress fails to convey any idea 
of the facts named. Further on a list is 
given of institutions to the church of Burley ; 
it begins with this bit of nonsense: ‘‘ 1275. 
Abraham de Sacristor; by Prioress and 
convent of Eaton, 7.¢. Nuneaton or diocese 
of Geoffry.” And these are but examples 
of what is to be found in the earlier 
chapters. 

When, however, the account of the house 
and its owners begins, which comprises by 
far the greater part of the book, safer ground 
is reached, and there is much less flounder- 
ing. The house of Burley-on-the-Hill 
stands, as its name implies, on a high 
plateau which dominates the little county 
of Rutland, and forms the chief landmark 
for a considerable circuit of the adjacent 
country. In the days of Edward VI. this 
estate came by purchase to the Harring- 
tons of Exton, and here that great 
mansion - builder, John Thorpe, in the 
days of Elizabeth, built for them a 
house on an imposing scale. The 
ground-plan is among Thorpe’s collections 
at the Soane Museum, a fact of which the 
writer of these volumes is apparently 
ignorant. Sir John Harrington was a 
favourite of James I., who visited him at 
Burley, and created him Lord Harrington. 
But shortly afterwards Lord Harrington 
sold Burley to George Villiers, the notorious 
Duke of Buckingham, who enriched and 
adorned the house at a great cost, and 
entertained here Charles I. and his queen. 
We are told that Ben Jonson’s ‘ Masque of 
the Gypsies’ was here first performed, and 
that ‘‘ Bishop Andrews preached several of 
his sermons before the king during this 
visit.’’ This is a strange double blunder. 
Launcelot Andrewes died in 1626; he was 
never at Burley in Charles I.’s time, though 
there are records of his having preached at 
Burley before King James both in 1614 and 
1616. Ben Jonson’s popular ‘Masque of 
the Gypsies’ was performed at Burley in 
1621. It is, however, correct to state that 
it was on this occasion that the famous 
dwarf Jeffrey Hudson, ‘the smallest man 
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of the smallest county in England,” was 
served up in a pie at table, and presented 
by the Duchess of Buckingham to the Queen. 
Good copies of the two pictures of Jeffrey, 
one at Hampton Court and the other at 
Exton Park, are appropriately given as 
illustrations. 

On the assassination of Buckingham, in 
1628, Burley passed to the hands of his son 
‘‘ the witty duke,” who served on the royal- 
ist side during the civil war until after the 
battle of Worcester, when he escaped into 
exile, and Burley, captured by the Round- 
heads, was held by them for some time as a 
garrison. Fearing, however, an attack, the 
occupants set the house and furniture on 
fire, and the Parliamentary forces were 
withdrawn. Of this fine house nothing but 
the grand range of stables remains. Fuller 
remarks of Burley that ‘‘ it was inferior to 
few for the House, Superior to all for the 
Stable, where horses (if their pabulum 
were so plenty as their Stabulum stately) 
were the best accommodated in England.” 

Buckingham’s wild extravagance forced 
him to sell the Burley property, the pur- 
chaser being Daniel, the second Earl of Not- 
tingham. The present great house, which 
was in course of building from 1694 to 1702, 
cost Lord Nottingham, with the adjuncts 
and gardens, the then enormous sum of 
80,0007. Full and most interesting par- 
ticulars are included of the labour em- 
ployed, and the amount of material used, 
together with various plans and memoranda, 
and letters that passed between Lord 
Nottiagham and the agents and contractors. 
It is not a little remarkable that among all 
the numerous papers and bills connected 
with this extensive building no mention is 
made of the architect or designer. The 
house is built in what is vaguely described 
as ‘‘ the Italian style of that period.” We 
cannot agree with the idea that ‘‘ Burley 
might reasonably be attributed to Van- 
brugh”’ or to his immediate pupils. There 
is a Jack of stateliness and symmetrical 
grandeur about the house, for which the 
noble situation cries out; it is but a solid 
and somewhat heavy example of the Anglo- 
Classic school. There is, however, this 
compensation—namely, that Burley is far 
more of a substantial dwelling-house than 
the ambitious pile of Blenheim or Castle 
Howard. Pope could never, in fairness, 
have written of this great mansion :— 

’Tis very fine, 
But where d’ ye sleep, or where d’ ye dine? 
I find from all ye have been telling 
That ‘tis a house, but not a dwelling, 

It must, too, be borne in mind, with 
regard to the somewhat disappointing 
effect of this great mass of building, that 
the lay-out of the principal front, on 
which much of the dignity depended, was 
completely ruined by Lord Winchilsea per- 
mitting Henry Repton, the arch-spoiler of 
such places, to sweep away, in 1795-6, 
terraces, walls, and lodges, to suit his own 
notions of what he thought was picturesque. 
Fortunately, Repton wasnot permitted tohave 
entirely his own way, for he was of opinion 
that “‘ there is no ingenuity in planting long 
rows of trees and cutting straight lines 
through a long wood,” and desired to 
destroy the avenues, making winding rows 
and dotting trees about in imitation of 
nature. Fortunately, too, the beautiful and 


graceful great iron gates were allowed to 
remain, though rendered somewhat mean- 
ingless by being deprived of their original 
adjuncts. 

Among the numerous good plates is a 
charming one of the grand or painted stair- 
case, which is one of the particular features 
of the interior of Burley-on-the-Hill. Full 
details are included of the grand series of 
tapestries specially woven for Lord Notting- 
ham. ‘The thin second volume consists 
entirely of ‘‘ a catalogue of pictures, objects, 
china, manuscripts, miniatures, &c.,” ar- 
ranged according to rooms. It will doubt- 
less be of value and assistance to the family 
and visitors, but is of little worth otherwise, 
as the descriptions are insufficient, and the 
references to the manuscripts and letters 
simply tantalizing. 

For the second half of the first volume, 
giving a history of the owners of Burley-on- 
the-Hill from the time when it left the 
hands of the Villiers, we have nothing but 
praise. Every page is of interest, and far 
the larger portion has not previously been 
published, but is gleaned from private 
letters and memoranda. The accounts of 
Heneage Finch, Lord Chancellor, and 
Daniel Finch, second Earl of Nottingham, 
are admirably done, and contain a good 
deal that is of historic importance. The 
narratives relative to the sons and daughters 
of Lord Nottingham yield graphic pictures 
of the social life of families of high standing 
in the days of Queen Anne and the first 
Georges. 

It is much to be hoped that the diary 
and letters of Lady Charlotte Finch, daughter 
of the Earl of Pomfret, who was governess to 
the children of GeorgeIITI., will some day see 
the light in their entirety. Lady Charlotte 
was appointed governess to the infant 
Prince of Wales in 1762, immediately on 
his birth, at a salary of 600/.; the under- 
governess received 300/., the wet-nurse 
200/., and the dry-nurse 160/. There was 
considerable state in connexion with the 
infant prince. When he was but a month 
old Lady Charlotte ‘“‘ went with the Prince 
of Wales to take the air with Mrs. Scott, 
his nurse, attended by a party of Light 
Horse and two grooms and two footmen, 
as far as Parson’s Green.” The diary 
abounds with the description of the little 
princeling’s gorgeous apparel, of which 
one example will suffice :— 

‘* Dect 1762. went dressed by 10. in ye 
Morning to S‘ James’, to carry the Prince of 
Wales to Leinster House, to congratulate the 
Princess. The Prince was dressed in a pink 
sattin Coat, the petticoat trim’d with a Net of 
silver, on ye Body a fine Brussels Lace Bib, 
Tucker, and cuffs. His cap of ye same, and 
his Coral Thing Pea Green, a Ruby and diamond 
Rose in his cap, and another on the knob of ye 
corral thing, his Cloak was Pink Sattin, trim’d 
as before with Ermin and silver Loops, and his 
cap Pink Sattin covr’d with Silver Net, and a 
Pea Green Feather fasten’d with four Roses of 
Rubies and Diamonds.” 

The marvellous dressing of this royal 
baby and child affords occasion for many 
subsequent entries; possibly this good lady 
was unwittingly planting the seeds of that 
extravagant love of many-coloured raiment 
that was so characteristic of the future 
George IV. down to the time of his death. 
How the prince managed to live through 


what puzzling. On December 29th, 1769 
three doctors were called up at 2 o'clock 
in the morning, as the baby was oppressed 
with a cold and cough. They ordered him 
‘‘Rhubarbe and Squills,” and on the fol. 
lowing day, though they found him better, 
‘‘ determined to put him on a blister.” Ip 
May, 1766, the Prince of Wales and his 
brother Frederick both had the small. 
pox; nevertheless, later in the same year, 
they were both inoculated. In October 
‘the Prince of Wales having a fever he hag 
been blooded in the foot since which he bore 
very well, though he cried a little at the time, 
Prince Frederick was blooded to-day, he wag 
to have been bled in the foot but it was so fat 
they could not feel a vein, so they bled him in 
the arm.” 

The royal family, especially the daughters, 
had the greatest affection for their governess, 
and there are many charming letters from 
them to Lady Charlotte in later days. A 
joint letter from the Princesses Augusta, 
Elizabeth, Mary, and Amelia, written from 
Windsor Castle in October, 1808, expresses 
in touching terms ‘‘the veneration attach- 
ment and respect which we feel for you 
dearest Lady Cha.” 

On the death of George, ninth Earl of 
Winchilsea and Nottingham, the Rutland 
house and estates passed to Mr. George 
Finch, the father of Mr. George Henry 
Finch, M.P., the present owner. 








History of the City of Rome in the Middle 
Ages. By Ferdinand Gregorovius. Trans- 
lated by Annie Hamilton. Vol. VIII. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

Tne admirers of Gregorovius will find in 

this, the concluding volume of his magnum 

opus, passages of brilliant description and 
sustained eloquence nowise below those 
which they have been accustomed to read 
with keen relish in its predecessors. Never- 
theless, it may be difficult to escape the 
conviction that in extending the history to 
the pontificate of Clement VII. it has been 

unduly prolonged. Remembering that a 

typical humanist like Nicholas V. occupied 

the Papal chair in the first half of the fif- 
teenth century, one must admit that the 

Middle Ages, even at Rome, had terminated 

before the end of the first third of the six- 

teenth century. In a sense it might be 
maintained that they were protracted at the 
seat of the Papacy up to the year 1870, or, 
indeed, that at the Vatican they still exist. 
Rome, as known to Gregorovius when he 
resided there whilst writing his history, 
was essentially a medieval city. It was 
medizeval in its mouldering monuments, its 
dilapidated monasteries, and its villas em- 
bedded in vineyards and neglected gardens. 

It was medizval also in its government of 

priests and sbirrt. Perhaps never before 

had the world witnessed a state of society 

in which phantasm and reality were 80 

strangely blended. For the dreamer and 

the dilettante nothing could be more delight- 
ful than its outward repose, when the 
mornings could be devoted to the galleries 
and the afternoons spent in rambles amongst 
the ruins. But Gregorovius, however strong 
may have been for him the attractions of 
the outward aspects of Rome, was more 
than a dreamer and a dilettante. He was @ 
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the spectacle of corruption and incompetence 
in the Curia, and of general rascality in its 
agents, must have been especially revolting 
to the high-minded student, who rejoiced 
in the past glories of Italy and sympathized 
with her present aspirations. The ignoble 
exhibition of a debasing tyranny constantly 
present may perhaps have had some share 
in prompting him to extend his narrative 
so as to include those Popes who were the 
originators of this system. 

The deepest sympathies of Gregorovius 
were, however, unquestionably centred in 
the Middle Ages. It was there he found 
his true sources of inspiration. The mystery, 
the poetry, the very dogmas evolved in that 
nebulous period exercised a strange fascina- 
tion over his imagination. For the intrinsic 
qualities of its art he had arare and genuine 
perception, and thus was enabled to com- 
prehend the aims and intentions of 
medieval artists, so as rightly to appre- 
ciate the merits as well as the limita- 
tions of their practice. He likewise spared 
no pains in the endeavour to discover all 
pertaining to the remains of their work. 
As he had these gifts and qualifications, 
it might have been expected that at 
least in his principal undertaking he would 
have confined his work within the logical 
limits of its subject. The story of the pon- 
tificates of Alexander VI., Julius II., and 
Leo X. naturally afforded material for the 
picturesque description in which he emi- 
nently excelled. Yet there was nothing in 
the modes of thought or principles of action 
of these imposing figures which was in any 
way medizeval. They were as free from super- 
stition as the sage of Ferney. Their culture 
was that of the Renaissance. They possessed 
a familiarity with the works of antique art 
that would have fitted at least one of them 
for the post of director of the richest 
museum in Europe. The art they com- 
missioned and encouraged was the negation 
of that of the Middle Ages. Bramante, the 
greatest architect of the period, was the 
apostle of the classic revival. The artists 
of the Sistine Chapel, the Appartamento 
Borgia, the Loggia of the Vatican, and the 
Farnesina Villa prided themselves on 
their emancipation from the thraldom of 
medizevalism, 

All this was, of course, well known to 
Gregorovius; why, then, did he include 
the lives and times of these emphatically 
Renaissance Popes in his history of Rome 
during the Middle Ages? The reason he 
himself assigns is’ that the Roman 
ecclesiastical system of the Middle Ages 
continued in existence until it was destroyed 
by the German Reformation. But it was 
not shattered in Italy by the German Refor- 
mation, nor, indeed, over large portions of 
Germany itself, and it displayed remarkable 
signs of vitality in Spain and other countries 
in Europe even to our own time. The author 
admitted that the Middle Ages at Rome 
closed a century before the events recorded 
in the present volume; if, then, he felt called 
upon to deal with this particular phase of 
the history of the Papacy it ought surely to 
have been in a separate work. His history 
Would then have stood forth as a completed 
whole, a monument of vast research, of 
steadfast labour, and of profound insight 
into a little known, but deeply interesting 
period, wherein, if the signs of growth were 





few and feeble, the pause may not have 
been without a recuperative effect on a 
body politic so torn and lacerated as 
that which survived the fall of the 
Roman Empire. Further, the history of 
Rome of the Renaissance from the pen 
of Gregorovius would have presented 
that momentous passage in the city’s history 
in more concrete form than it now ex- 
hibits—an appendix to the larger subject. 
It would have gained because, in taking 
up a new work, the author would have 
been compelled to change his point of view. 
His censure of the Machiavellian policy of the 
Renaissance Popes, their nepotism and cor- 
ruption, might have been equally severe; but 
if it may be assumed that he would have 
acquired a clearer knowledge of their springs 
of action, the analysis would have been more 
subtle, the portraits vivified by those strokes 
which make for precision, and definition 
would thus have been more lifelike and con- 
vincing. It might have been the same with 
the chapters devoted to the description of 
the Renaissance monuments. These have 
for more than three centuries been dis- 
cussed by writers who have devoted their 
lives to the study of the subject. Gregorovius 
had made himself acquainted with all they 
had written, and his artistic perception per- 
mitted him to comprehend and assimilate 
their ideas. At the same time, it is evident 
that the art itself appealed to his imagination 
in only a modified degree. It did not evoke 
in him the same enthusiasm as the more 
primitive productions of a less cultivated 
age. His description of the masterwork of 
Renaissance art appears perfunctory, because 
he had not thoroughly realized what were 
its aims and intentions. He had accepted 
too confidingly the doctrine that the arts 
reached their highest perfection at periods 
when the moral and political life of nations 
was in a decaying state, citing the instances 
of Greece and Rome for antiquity and of 
Italy and France in modern times, adding, 
with unconscious irony, ‘‘the theory does 
not hold to an equal degree in the case of 
Germany.” 

In view of the claims to sovereignty 
over Italy put forth by the German Empire, 
and the frequent expeditions of the em- 
perors into Italian territory, it was perfectly 
natural that references to Germany should 
often occur in the history, and it cannot be 
said they are obtruded in the narrative— 
it is rather to the prevailing appreciation 
from the German point of view that ex- 
ception may be taken. It is in such refer- 
ences as this that Gregorovius betrays his 
chief limitation as an historian—namely, his 
want of detachment. He could never forget 
that he was a high priest of the Teutonic 
cult, and it is this which occasionally gives 
his history the air of a colossal political 
pamphlet. For his own public the 
vehement partisanship might not have 
been a blot in his scutcheon, and while 
the attitude detracts from the historic value 
of the relation, it has much to do with its 
picturesque quality. Gregorovius was at his 
best when describing some highly dramatic 
situation, but he never assisted at it as an 
impartial spectator. At the same time he 
never forgot his position as a literary artist, 
and was ever staunch in upholding the 
dignity of his calling. He would have been 
no boisterous preacher of the gospel of 





blood and iron. Neither can it be supposed 
that he would have been greatly comforted 
by those coruscations of Byzantine rhetoric 
which have been vouchsafed to astonished 
Europe in later times, wherein it is 
announced that a species of spiritual 
Trust has been negotiated for Germany 
with Providence, much to the material 
advantage of the former. Gregorovius’s 
own message in the pages entitled ‘The 
Author’s Farewell,’ at the conclusion of the 
history, is a profoundly pathetic document. 
Writing after 1870, when Germany had 
emerged victorious from her death struggle 
with France, he was naturally elated at the 
fulfilment of all that he had hoped and 
striven for. The German Empire had been 
re-established, and if by Protestant Prussia, 
so much the more enduring would it stand. 
The Papacy had fallen, never, as he 
believed, to rise again; he himself had heard 
its funeral knell. Italy, which he loved 
with genuine devotion, was at last united 
and freed from the yoke of the foreigner. 
Here, indeed, was matter for congratulation, 
yet for rejoicing not unmingled with awe 
andtrembling. Possibly this overpowering 
good fortune may have brought to his mind 
the legend of Polycrates, and, as an his- 
torian, none knew better than he the muta- 
bility of human affairs. He sought refuge 
in the region of ideas, finding solace in 
speculations perhaps too hazy and unsub- 
stantial for many of his readers to care to 
follow. But they will all unite in admira- 
tion of the unswerving nobility of his aims. 

The most strikingly dramatic event 
recorded in the present volume is, of 
course, the sack of Rome. The consciousness 
of his mastery as an historical painter, and 
the desire to attack a subject requiring 
a canvas of the largest dimensions, may 
perhaps have been among the reasons 
which induced Gregorovius to bring his 
work down to a date affording him the 
opportunity of displaying his special talent 
to the best advantage. No more tremendous 
catastrophe has occurred in the history of 
Europe, none in which the elements of 
the appalling and the grotesque were so 
horribly intermixed. In vivid language the 
historian proclaims that 
‘the sack of Rome in the barbarous times of 
Alaric and Genseric was humane in comparison 
to the horrors inflicted by the army of Charles V. 
We may recall the triumphal procession of the 
Christian religion in the midst of the city 
plundered by the Goths, but we can discover 
no such act of piety in the year 1527. Here 
nothing meets the eye but Bacchanalian troops 
of landsknechts, accompanied by half-naked 
courtesans, riding to the Vatican to drink to 
the Pope’s death or imprisonment.” 

But to quote passages from this tragic 
chapter would be to convey a faint impres- 
sion of its general effect. To be properly 
appreciated it must be read in its entirety. 
It only remains to say that Mrs. Annie 
Hamilton’s rendering of the text is a master- 
piece of translation—a translation which it 
is safe to assert would have received the 
highest commendation of the illustrious 
author. No less pleased would he have 
been with the handsome presentation of the 
volumes, which are in the good form of 
solid British typography. 
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The Word of the Sorceress. By Bertram 
Mitford. (Hutchinson & Oo.) 


Mr. Mirtrorp has already made a name for 
himself by stories of South Africa, which, if 
they have not had the vogue of ‘Allan 
Quatermain’ or ‘King Solomon’s Mines,’ 
at least show more careful workmanship, 
and a more thorough knowledge of the 
country. We do not as a rule go to novels 
for geographical or ethnological information. 
Still, when Mr. Haggard tells us light- 
heartedly that Jndaba-simbi (indaba, for 
izindaba, ezimbi, ‘‘bad affairs,” or “‘ stories ”’) 
means “‘ tongue of iron,” we are apt to grow 
suspicious on other subjects as well. We do 
not forget that he has appeared before the 
public in the character not only of a 
romancer, but also of a serious historian. 
But it is his novels which are, or were, read, 
and, leaving a certain bias in the average 
mind about things South African, prepared 
the way for a favourable reception of his 
other books. 

Mr. Mitford’s latest story is a sequel to 
‘ The King’s Assegai,’ which we remember 
reading with great interest some seven 
years ago. Perhaps it suffers from the 
common weakness of sequels, for we cannot 
help feeling that it drags a little; and 
this is all the more to be regretted because 
it not only, to our thinking, presents 
in general a truer view of Zulu life and 
character than the books above referred to, 
but also aims at doing justice to a man 
who has been unfairly treated in litera- 
ture as in life—Cetshwayo. The isibongo 
(quoted on p. 235) recounting among 
his praises that “he sits still—he is not the 
first to strike at any man,” is a far truer 
description of him than the lurid accounts 
which persuaded the British public that he 
was a bloodthirsty tyrant, from whom the 
Zulus needed to be delivered. We might 
remark, in passing, that Mr. Mitford seems 
to us to have missed the point of this isibongo 
by translating ‘he strikes at no man.” 
Kagali ’muntu, literally ‘he does not begin 
a man,” surely means “he is not the first 
to strike.” 

The story is put into the mouth of 
Untuswa, the hero of ‘ The King’s Assegai.’ 
In the prologue the narrator describes how 
he meets the old veteran, with his stalwart 
son Masingana, on the Greytown Road. 
They formed part of a deputation (probably 
the ‘“‘Great Deputation” of April, 1882, 
which numbered in all some 2,000 Zulus, is 
meant) travelling kwa’ Hulumenti—i.e., to 
Government House at Maritzburg—in order 
to request that their king, then a prisoner 
at Capetown, should be released. ‘‘ When 
are you going to send him back to us? 
We are children without our father,” says 
the old warrior. 

The story proper is related by Untuswa, 
and goes back to the days of King Mpande, 
and the ‘‘ War of the Princes” in 1856, when 
Cetshwayo defeated his brother Umbulazi 
in a great battle near the Tugela. This, 
however, is only by way of prelude, in order 
to bring in the death of Lalusini, Untuswa’s 
wife, murdered by order of Umbulazi 
in revenge for some of her predictions. 
The action is mainly concerned with 
the Zulu war, and with some incidents 
which take place in the _hill-country 
on the Swazilard border during the 


months immediately preceding it, where 
father and son, each in turn, save the life 
of an English girl, the daughter of ‘‘ Kan- 
yakwelanga,” who figured in the first story. 
The preternatural features in this recital 
—the oracle given by the dead Lalusini, 
and the wmtagati Umhlangwe, half-snake, 
half-man—come with no incongruity from 
the mouth of a native, who relates them with 
entire belief, and we think Mr. Mitford has 
been well advised in putting his narrative 
into this form. And it is a lifelike touch 
of native shrewdness when Untuswa men- 
tions that his son, questioned about the 
bracelet which the white girl had given him, 
‘told the tale of the slaying of Umzidhlayo, 
and the rescve of Umsebe......but of the 
Snake-Man said he nothing, deeming that 
those whites would not believe that, and so 
would disbelieve the rest of the story.”’ 

It would not be fair to give more of the 
story, which, once one is well into it, carries 
the reader along swingingly enough (in spite 
of longueurs which, to those accustomed to 
the native style of narration, are not without 
their charm), and will well repay the initial 
effort. The war with the Zulus is now, in 
some respects, ancient history; yet, as it 
has become more important than ever that 
we should in some measure endeavour to 
understand the character and point of 
view of these and other of our South 
African fellow-subjects, it is as well to 
revise the verdicts that have passed so long 
unquestioned, and to perpend such passages 
as these :— 


‘*And now, Nkosi, you will remember that 
when the King, after this, sent Mundula with 
an armed force to build a military kraal, there, 
on that very ground, to keep order among such 
as these, your people looked upon it as a menace 
to themselves, and cried out that they should be 
withdrawn...... If Cetywayo kept order in his 
own land, you white people cried out upon him 
for what you called his cruelty, and if he did 
not, then you held him responsible because his 
children molested yourselves.”’ 

‘*But we must return straight to our own 

land, and give him our word not to re-enter 
that of the English while the war lasted, unless 
openly and under arms with the forces of our 
King. 
‘**And that will be never, O chief captain,’ 
I answered, ‘ for the ‘‘ word” of that Black One 
has been, and always will be, to fight only in 
our own land.’” 


Cetshwayo’s case against the missionaries 
is also very fairly stated on pp. 223-4. The 
truth about this and other things has long 
been known to the few who cared to get at 
the real facts, but, though stated over and 
over again in print, it has failed to gain a 
hearing beyond a limited circle. That it 
has penetrated from polemical into general 
literature is something for the fair-minded 
to rejoice at. 

We own we are somewhat surprised at the 
estimate of John Dunn put intothe mouth of a 
native—and a devoted follower of Cetshwayo 
—whilenota word issaid about histreacherous 
conduct to that chief after the outbreak of 
the war, of which a Zulu could hardly fail 
to be aware. The feeling expressed for him 
is one of unqualified admiration. 

Mr. Mitford adheres to the spelling Cety- 
wayo—for which it does not seem possible 
nowadays to find a justification. With 


regard to some other Zulu words, such as 





Inkose, umfane, Amabuna, more usually heard 





as inkosi, umfana, ama-Bunu, it may be said 
that native pronunciation does not invariab} 
place the final vowels beyond doubt, and it 
is especially difficult to discriminate between 
eand?. But sibonga for isibongo can scarcely 
be allowed to pass, as ’Ngungundhlovu is, to 
say the least of it, a more usual pronuncia- 
tion of the native name for Pietermaritz. 
burg than ’Mikunkundhlovu. Mr. Mitford, 
by-the-by, writes gahle for kahle; we have 
noticed this same reversal of the g and i 
sounds in other cases. But these are trifles, 
That he has a thorough knowledge of the 
language is proved in a hundred ways, not 
least by the charming ‘sibongo doing duty 
as a dedication—a feat on which we 
heartily congratulate him. 








Robespierre. By Hilaire Belloc. (Nisbet & Co.) 


Ovr author’s avowed aim is ‘‘the regur- 
rection” of his hero. Tallien, however, 
would scarcely have recognized the present- 
ment of his dread colleague which is now 
before us. For Mr. Belloc is intensely 
modern. So he performs the feat of revivi- 
fication according to the latest scientific 
method, thereby moving the spectator to 
ask if any atoms of the original substance 
have survived the process, and, if so, to 
wonder to what extent those few resuscitated 
particles have undergone transformation by 
the spiritualizing of that which was natural 
and the raising to glory of that which was 
sown in dishonour. The sky-blue coat, the 
silk stockings, and the powdered hair are 
almost the only vestiges we can find of the 
idol of the Commune. There is the excellent 
frontispiece ‘‘from a reputed portrait by 
Greuze,” which recalls Madame Roland’s 
words: ‘‘ Robespierre ricanant a son ordinaire 
et se mangeant les ongles’’; the feline grin, 
the expression of self-satisfied cunning, agree 
with the popular conception of the Jacobin 
leader ; but Mr. Belloccharms away these cha- 
racteristics. ‘Those treacherous eyes to him 
bespeak “sincerity”; the visage, which to us 
appears so heavy in its lower portion, dis- 
covers to him ‘‘an insufficient development 
of jaw.” Carlyle’s ‘‘sea-green, tallow-green 
Incorruptible” becomes conspicuous by 
“the delicacy” of his skin, whilst the 
formation of his forehead — ‘‘ promising 
grasp and rapid reason, but ignoring the 
mysteries and unacquainted with doubt ”— 
was, we now learn, identical with that “of 
all the Bourbons, of Diderot, of Voltaire, 
and of Mirabeau”’ (a craniological likeness 
between Honoré Gabriel Riquetti and Louis 
Capet is, indeed, a discovery). Yet, in some 
respects, Robespierre was unique. “‘ He saw 
God Personal, the soul immortal, men of a 
kind with men,” words which sound like the 
echo of the homage paid by M. Hamel 
nearly fifty years ago to “‘theunfortunate and 
illustrious personage ” (‘ Histoire de Robes- 
pierre,’ vol. i. p. xiv), to that “just one...... 
the noblest of the martyrs of humanity, 

distinguished ‘‘ by deep and tender love of 
his kind,” and ‘one of the greatest good 
men that have ever appeared on earth” (:did., 
vol. iii. pp. 806-7). In fact, this ‘Study 

may be described as Hamel’s elaborate work 
epitomized for English readers, and, some 
may think, enlivened by those mixed meta- 
phors, those affected, illogical, and often 
incomprehensible rhapsodies, which Mr. 





Belloc mistakes for inspiration. 
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In his ‘Danton’ our author was content to 

class Robespierre as a ‘‘ bourgeois,’’ he now 
lifts him from ‘‘ the middle legal class” and 
emphasizes the importance of the ‘ de” 
before the name. Yet Hamel asserted that 
“la particule méme séparée n’implique 
d’ailleurs, en aucune facon, l’idéedenoblesse,” 
and denied that his hero had any claim to 
noble origin. Mr. Belloc devotes more 
than two pages to the reflection that, 
‘coming from such a family, Robespierre should 
have left some sequence of administration to 
influence through his posterity or his collateral 
descendants the new era....But it is the note of 
his life and of the subsequent chances of his 
house that his position and his legend were as 
unique and as exceptional as his character,” &. 
In short, he was a bachelor, which was not 
such an exceptional position if, as Mr. 
Alger declares, ‘‘the majority of the 
French leaders were celibates or child- 
less husbands”’ (‘Glimpses of the French 
Revolution,’ p. 170). The Incorruptible’s 
legend grows still more unique when he 
is found to lack ‘‘the sudden powers that 
belong to men whose fires have draught 
to them”’ ; when he is described as ‘‘errone- 
ously identified” with the movement of 
which he is presently named as “ the per- 
sonification”?; when he appears on one 
page as ‘‘a man of insufficient capacity....... 
singularly ill-fitted to his country, to its 
traditions and its native humour, to its 
colour, religion, and every essential,’ whilst 
on another he figures as ‘‘ a man of the old 
régime.....entirely a man of his time,” as 
evidenced by ‘‘the bright dress, the busy 
attitude, the Latin training and the pedantry 
of classical allusion......He took the first 
postulates of the ‘Contrat Social’ for granted, 
knowing well that every one around him 
did the same.”’ As for 
“the problem of his career......you can solve it 
only by standing where his own soul stood, 
looking out with his own pale eyes to see the 
bodiless world stretched on one unsupported 
truth, and feeling in yourself, as you read, that 
proximity of fixed conviction to organic weak- 
ness which he knew to be his compound and 
which determined the whole of his life.” 
Unfortunately Mr. Belloc does not tell us 
what was that miraculous unsupported truth; 
perhaps he did not care to put himself in the 
position necessary to discover it. For the 
rest, ‘the thing in which Robespierre was 
wrapped up was an idea of fulfilling justice,”’ 
and “he had in his mind an impregnable 
fortress wherein he preserved his convictions 
unalterable.’ These ‘‘ convictions,” or 
“principles,” or ‘‘ legend,” or ‘ritual,’ or 
“one formula of one department of enquiry”’ 
was the creed promulgated by Rousseau, 
according to which 
“the whole community was to be manifestly 
and explicitly the Sovereign ; the executive was 
to become openly and by detinition its servant 
wets the limits of individual liberty were to be 
enlarged till they met for boundary the general 
liberty of all.” 
By strict adherence to this dogma Robes- 
pierre evolved the Terror—the argument 
might bring Jean Jacques himself to life 
again. 

With his mediocre talent how did this 
dapper little lawyer contrive, during the 
height of the ‘‘Contrat Social” frenzy, to 
reverse its decrees, to make himself ‘ex- 
plicitly the Sovereign,” and to use the 
executive, the great committee, as his slave? 





We should attribute the achievement 
largely to his Pharisaical adoration and 
laudation of himself. ‘I am not as other 
men are,’’ was his constant theme. “ J’ai 
un coour droit, une ime ferme, je n’ai jamais 
su plier sous le joug de la bassesse et de la 
corruption” (Hamel, vol. i. p. 76), said he in 
his first address to his constituents at Arras 
in March, 1789. In every nation the popu- 
lace, however debased, invest their idol 
with fabulous virtues. In France the tra- 
ditional object of their veneration had 
fallen. Robespierre, a phrase - making 
charlatan, exhibited himself to them as the 
incarnation of excellence : they fell down and 
worshipped him. Day after day his literary 
conceit inflicted on the Assembly carefully 
written orations of ‘‘interminable and in- 
flexible monotony.”’ Occasionally he had a 
good text, as when hespoke on behalf of the 
aged and dispossessed priests, or declared 
the king to be “‘le premier commis de la 
nation,’’ or moved that ruinous self-denying 
ordinance which forbad the re-election of 
the members of the Assembly, or, again, 
when he demanded the abolition of capital 
punishment. Indeed, this last step was 
needed to reinstate his own character, for 
when he was appointed public accuser in 
June, 1791, we know that his reputation as 
‘‘un homme sans mesure’’ caused others to 
refuse the presidency of the tribunal criminel. 
Far stronger, especially after Mirabeau’s 
death, was Robespierre’s influence in the 
‘*‘ Jacobin Inquisition,” which, by its net- 
work of affiliated provincial clubs—‘“‘ watch 
towers of suspicion’’— “‘ garrisoned and 
organized the new municipal life of France.” 
On the king’s flight from Paris, June, 1791, 
it was from the tribune of the Jacobins 
that Robespierre denounced the monarch 
as a deserter and a traitor, exclaiming 
courageously enough: ‘‘ This would be the 
most glorious day of the Revolution did you 
but know how to profit by it.” But when 
a month later Lafayette stamped out the 
insurrection of the Champ de Mars and 
panic seized the redoubtable club Madame 
Roland records: ‘‘ Je ne connais pas d’effroi 
comparable 4 celui de Robespierre.” It is 
significant that, though M. Hamel and Mr. 
Belloc impugn the lady’s veracity, neither 
of them cares to cite her statement. It is 
also curious to find the latter gentleman 
ascribing the fall of the monarchy to the 
king’s personal cowardice in presence of 
a mob: ‘he was more afraid of it than are 
even landsmen of the sea.” Now there are 
landsmen and landsmen, but the stolid 
demeanour of Louis and his ravenous 
appetite on these occasions are traditional. 
On that April day, 1791, he and his family 
remained in the carriage for hours beset by 
a raging populace, though he might at once 
have stepped back into the Tuileries. 

“Tt is nearly always true of the great 
days of the Revolution......that they leave 
Robespierre behind.” So it was when the 
disasters to the national arms brought forth 
the tumults of June 20th and July 14th, 
1792. So was it also on August 10th when 
‘the nation took the throne, the orb and 
the lilies, and in the lodge behind the 
screen that veiled him, the face of the last 
king was blotted out” (how about Louis 
XVIII., &c.?), for this ‘‘ was a supreme 
action, and Kobespierre was so much the 
negation of action,” &c., &c., that he 





remained safely at home. As to the Sep- 
tember ‘‘lynchings,” ‘ by effect of which 
he entered his Republic” (7.¢., was returned 
to the Convention as first member for 
Paris), ‘‘though he was forced to be a 
leader by his contemporaries,” he sat in the 
Commune doing so little that ‘ he might as 
well not have existed’’; therefore ‘itis as a 
man pure from any reproach of September 
that history must regard him.” M. Taine 
thinks differently; he shows him in the 
Commune on September Ist and 2nd doing 
his utmost to get Brissot and the Girondins 
slaughtered. 

And now, as Condorcet has described, 

‘* Robespierre is a priest ; at his house, in the 
galleries of the Jacobins, and at the Convention 
crowds of women hang round him, he gravely 
receives their adoration; he thunders against 
the rich and great ; this revolution of ours is a 
religion and Robespierre is leading a sect 
therein.” 

His goal for the time was the destruction of 
the Gironde and the death of the king. 
‘‘He determined to be the Lector of the 
republican world,” we are told, but it is 
rather as the Lictor that he appears in 
those January days when he declared :— 

‘*The sentiment which drove me to beg from 

the Constituent Assembly the abolition of 
capital punishment is the very same which to- 
day drives me to ask for its special application 
to the arbitrary ruler of my country and to 
monarchy itself in his person.” 
He had his will. ‘Then a fortnight and 
France was at war with the whole world.” 
A foot-note explains that this is ‘‘ An exag- 
geration’’; the remark might appear with 
advantage on other pages. 

In spite of his standing quarrel with the 
Gironde, Robespierre stood aloof from those 
hostile demonstrations to which the mis- 
management of the war exposed the Roland 
ministry in March, 1793. Nor did he assist 
in the forging of ‘‘the Republic’s most un- 
republican instruments,”’ the Revolutionary 
Tribunal and the Committee of Public 
Safety. But we think that a more active 
part than Mr. Belloc is inclined to allow 
was taken by Robespierre in those events of 
June 2nd which placed him at the summit 
of his ambition (Hamel, vol. ii. p. 712). 
The following month Danton was succeeded 
in the Committee by Robespierre, who, with 
his satellites Couthon and St. Just, hence- 
forth formed the Triumvirate. The Reign 
of Terror had begun. In view of “the 
little shrine” in which the Incorruptible 
‘‘kept his principles hard as diamonds,” 
the apology Mr. Belloc now makes for his 
hero seems to us curious. A crisis, he 
remarks, had come; ‘‘the man who would 
appear to govern’’ must yield to it. Danton, 
the stronger man, fled; Robespierre, the 
weaker man, yielded, because he feared to 
lose the popularity which gave him the 
aspect of that complete power of which he 
was enamoured, but which he never 
possessed. ‘‘ Pressed by the worst of licence, 
for the moment an unwilling slave of 
Herbert (?) and his madmen, he was yet— 
if he was to call himself the master—bound 
to go with the flood.” The blood of the 
queen and of the Gironde was demanded ; 
he yielded :— 

‘*A call from the sunlight came up north- 
ward to [the Girondins] and glorified their end. 
It was already the time of the vintage. The 
vineyards by the great river......were full of 
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men and made a moving tapestry under the 
mild pleasure of their autumn, At this season 
a secret working runs through all wine, and 
something that is more generous than content 
gives praises for the summer past and rest from 
creation with the silent plenitude of energy. 
The vine prepares life, and supports it against 
the season of darkness and cold. This link of 
the summer ended and the mists beginning, a 
viaticum for winter, was for these men in Paris 
a viaticum before the long time death. These 
clear souls, chained in the north, received the 
influence,” &c. 

Thus does Mr. Belloc seek to enrol himself 
amongst those poets whose function, he tells 
us, ‘‘ is to reconcile the otherwise meaning- 
less or puerile rhetoric, the grotesque exag- 
gerations of the Revolution with our sober 
admiration.” 

The Terror was not an anarchy, but a 
despotism adopted by ignorant rulers as the 
quickest way of obtaining the unification of 
power necessary to defend the country from 
its foreign invaders. However, Mr. Belloc 
clearly proves that in spite of the Com- 
mune Robespierre “‘by an alliance with 
Danton would have been able at one moment 
to [stay the scourge] and let France slip 
back into the normal.” His intimate friend 
Camille Desmoulins asked him, in the / eux 
Cordelier, ‘‘ why the word Pity should have 
become a crime in the Republic,” and 
immediately ‘the Terror began to surround 
Camille.” Presently Danton sealed his fate 
by inquiring of Robespierre why there were 
still so many victims, ‘“ Royalists and con- 
spirators I can understand, but those who 
are innocent?” The destruction of the 
Hébertists was achieved March 24th. Early 
in April Robespierre in like manner accom- 
plished the extermination of the Indulgents, 
including his friends Danton, Desmoulins, 
and Lucille Desmoulins. 

To sanctify further crime by religious 
charlatanry, to pose as the Messiah of a new 
sect and to take the leading réle in that 
comic opera, the Feast of the Deity, was 
rendered easy to him by the folly and de- 
votion of such fanatics as Catherine Théot and 
Dom Gerle. Two days later, moved by his 
ruling passion, ‘‘an idea of fulfilling justice,”’ 
he decreed the negation of all justice by the 
law of the 22nd Prairial. His object, we 
are told, was ‘‘to impose the pure Republic 
upon the nation and......to end the Terror.” 
However, he failed because when he ob- 
tained this decree which was “to make 
the Committee as absolute as a con- 
queror is over a city taken by assault,” 
he was under the false impression that 
he was master of that executive body. 
Surely such an excuse is invalidated by 
the fact that Robespierre was able to pass 
such a law in spite of the undoubted 
opposition of the Committee. On the terrible 
manner in which the new weapon was 
wielded we cannot dwell. We note, how- 
ever, that, unlike some of his hero’s apo- 
logists, Mr. Belloc admits that from ‘the 
law of the 22nd Prairial to the day of Robes- 
pierre’s fall in Thermidor he was absent 
from the Committee but six times, just once 
a week.” 

Animated, but lengthy and confused, 
is the author’s description of the revolt 
of the Convention against this “ prin- 
cipal opponent of the Terrorists,” of his 
abject but vain appeal to the Mountain 
for protection amid the shouts of “ Down 








with the Tyrant” and the taunt ‘‘the blood 
of Danton chokes you,’’ the arrest of the 
Triumvirate, their release by the Commune, 
the night of expectancy passed in the Hotel 
de Ville, the arrival of the troops of the Con- 
vention, the capture of the wounded Robes- 
pierre and of his followers, and their 
consignment without form of trial to the 
guillotine. ‘‘May God be merciful to him 
and to us,” said Carlyle. Mr. Belloc ejacu- 
lates, ‘‘God have mercy on his soul and on 
each of ours, who hope for better things,” 
a somewhat strange coincidence. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Double-barrelled Detective Story. By Mark 
Twain. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Marx Twarn’s new story makes an un- 
comfortable impression on the reader. One 
cannot help thinking that the great joke 
of the story lies in the fact that there is 
none. The book can be read pleasantly 
enough as it passes from one absurdity 
to another, with its characteristic quips 
and racy turns of expression, but one 
feels at the end that one ought to study 
it all through again to find out what it 
is driving at. To enjoy a comic story one 
likes to be on confidential terms with the 
writer. One likes laughing, but hates being 
laughed at. With such an old friend as 
Mark Twain, however, it is pleasanter to 
assume one’s own dulness than to imagine 
that one is being taken in. It is easy to be 
mildly amused at the introduction of Sher- 
lock Holmes in the character of a perfect 
fool, but in justice to Mark Twain’s reputa- 
tion it must be said he is not at his best 
even here. In the rest of the story the 
hand of the master is not easy to recognize. 





The New Christians. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


Tuz author may be congratulated on another 
very readable study of modern manners. 
The soft, self-pleasing high priest of the 
New Christians is no mere Sludge the 
medium, nor does the estimate of him as 
‘‘a curate with a turn for conjuring”’ 
exactly meet his case. He is not always, 
nor altogether, a charlatan, though he con- 
sciously fools such enthusiasts as Mrs. 
Galbraith (who, in spite of her mysticism, 
is a winsome, even charming character) to 
the top of their bent. His occasional bursts 
of idealism are true to nature, though the 
net result of his complex qualities is that he 
is generally contemptible, especially in his 
relations with the three women to whom he 
makes more or less love in the course of his 
career. He is, in fact, neither morally nor 
socially a gentleman. A yet more vulgar ex- 
ploiter of fads is the American inventor of 
the ‘‘ sacred stones,” who establishes a rival 
school of faith-healing. The conversations 
between this precious pair are particularly 
racy ; indeed, the same may be said of the 
general level of the dialogue. Some de- 
scriptive passages, as that where the 
widowed Octavia Lee visits the country 
churchyard, are in a vein we have not 
hitherto reckoned among the author’s 
endowments. 


By Percy White. 





Holy Matrimony. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


Tuts is by way of being a problem novel: 
and (so quickly does the wheel of fashion 
revolve) a problem novel of the domestic 
sort comes to one with a sort of freshness, 
as a lady’s figure might, garbed in the mode 
of the last decade. This is a carefully written 
and interesting story, thescene of which islaid 
in Germany and Hungary. The last para- 
graph consists of a piece of advice to mothers 
of marriageable daughters. It is also the 
text round which the story is written :— 
**Tt does not do without money, but also it 
does not do with money alone ; nor will it ever 
do with money alone, so long as hearts are 
young and blood is warm. Yet the reign of 
happy poverty may be coming ; but that day 
cannot dawn till we have all risen together, we 
poor ones, we loving ones of the earth ; until 
we have struck out for our rights, until the 
tyrannical, the poisonous luxury of our age is 
dead!” 
The book is distinctly interesting and full of 
thoughtful passages which show genuine 
insight into the feminine mind: ‘It was 
no use keeping my attention to the good 
qualities he possessed ; nerves in revolt do 
not recognise qualities, but only antipathies 
and sympathies.” 


By Dorothea Gerard, 


McGlusky. 

& Co.) 
Tue person of the title of this delectable 
narrative was a _ ‘Scot - Australian,” 
whose habits were those of an ill-trained 
bull-terrier, and whose manners were some- 
what disgusting. When he was sober his 
conversation had the twang of the camp- 
meeting revivalist or hedge-parson, compli- 
cated by the dialect which novelists have 
invented for their Lowland Scotch heroes. 
Why a native-born Australian should have 
spoken in the accepted tongue of the “ kail- 
yard” we cannot say; but he does it in this 
book, even when the author has carefully 
explained that he was speaking in a mixture 
of Dutch and the Basuto language, and 
addressing naked savages. But Mr. Hales 
would appear to be in far too great a hurry 
to trouble about verisimilitude, or, for that 
matter, any of the canons that rule litera- 
ture. His practice of dragging his con- 
temporaries into intimate relation with his 
characters in such narratives as that of 
‘McGlusky’ is in very questionable taste. 
‘French laughed till his ribs rattled.” 
‘‘ Winston” was a “‘shy boy.” ‘ Kitchener 
smiled,” and said this and that. It is 
all rather wearisome. But McGlusky is 
tolerably amusing, when intoxicated, and 
was worth portraying with a little care if 
he was worth portraying at all. Musical 
readers will be glad to learn that Mr. Hales 
has definitively announced that ‘The Holy 
City’ is “the grandest of modern sacred 
songs.” 


By A. G. Hales. (Treherne 


Time and Chance. By Elbert Hubbard. 
(Putnam’s Sons.) 
Mr. Hvszarp tells the story of John Brown, 
but forgets that it is not a good plan to 
begin the tale of Troy from Leda’s eggs. 
The reader is wearied long before the point 
is reached where the story ought to begin. 
Mr. Hubbard does not possess the art of 
telling a story effectively. He is too apt to 
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be led away by jocularity that one does not 
want, and by sententiousness that is merely 


eommonplace. 


By VYAuteur de 


Hesitation Sentimentale. 
(Paris, Calmann- 


‘Amitié Amoureuse.’ 

Lévy.) 
Tue author of ‘Amitié Amoureuse’ puts 
out his present novel as suitable for young 
ladies. We do not, on the whole, approve 
its tone, and it contains at least one passage 
which well-brought-up girls would rightly 
think nasty. 








LOCAL HISTORY. 


A History of the County Dublin. By Francis 
Elrington Ball. Part I. (Dublin, Thom.) 
—It was quite time that a new history of 
Dublin county should be written. Materials 
have been accumulating rapidly by the dis- 
covery, indexing, or publication of a large 
number of historical documents, and although 
the actual archeological remains are not very 
numerous or striking, they have received more 
scientific notice of late years, and we probably 
know as much about them as is to be known. 
Mr. Elrington Ball has contributed papers on 
the history of the county to the Proceedings 
of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, 
and these, together with two articles by the 
late Prof. Stokes, form the groundwork of the 
present volume. Mr. Ball is a careful and 
laborious investigator, and has made full use 
of the rich collections in the Irish Public 
Record Office, the Royal Irish Academy, and 
the library of Trinity College, Dublin, besides 
the manuscripts in the British Museum and 
Bodleian ; and, of course, he has the Rolls 
publications, chartularies, fiants, calendars, 
and inquisitions at his fingers’ ends. He has 
also made a study of the Dublin newspapers of 
the last two centuries and of a considerable 
range of literature bearing on his subject. 
The result is a mass of valuable and accurate 
information on the history and archzeology of 
the eastern or coast partof the county, extend- 
ing from Blackrock to Killiney, and roughly 
divided from the western part by the Dublin 
and Wicklow railway line. This first instal- 
ment of the new history thus includes Monks- 
town, with its castle and ruined church; 
Kingstown or Dunleary, and Bullock Castle ; 
Kill o’ the Grange, Killiney, and Rochestown ; 
Dalkey and itsisland church ; besides Carrick- 
mines, Leopardstown, and Stillorgan. To 
those who are resident in the county or 
familiar with it the abundant details col- 
lected by Mr. Ball will be of the greatest 
interest. Of course, like all county histories, 
the interest is necessarily somewhat local, and 
we think Mr. Ball has unduly emphasized this 
characteristic by dividing his book into 
parishes and treating each parish separately. 
There is thus no attempt to give a collective 
view of the development of the county, but 
each fraction is taken in detail. We hope it 
is Mr. Ball’s intention, when the whole work 
is done, to prefix a general introduction 
which will gather together the salient features 
of the parochial history and give a bold out- 
line of the changes that have come over the 
county. From stray notices here and there it 
is evident that he has a good grasp of the con- 
ditions, whether in the pre-Dissolution days 
when most of the lands described belonged to 
the Cistercian Abbey of St. Mary’s or to the 
Augustinian canons of the Holy Trinity (Christ 
Church), or in the later times when the Church 
property was distributed among Court or 
Roundhead favourites. To make these phases 
of past history live before the reader’s eyes 
no doubt demands higher powers than those of 
the investigator. It needs the proper and 
restrained use of the historical imagination— 
which has nothing to do with fiction and is 





not to be confounded with “picturesque ’’ 


writing. Mr. Ball is a little disposed to be 
flowery at times, and it is a tendency to be 
severely repressed ; but he has shown great 
patience and, industry in collecting his 
materials, and if he can complete his parochial 
annals with a general historical outline his 
work will rank high among its fellows. Such 
an introduction ought to take note of geo- 
logical and other changes in early times, which 
are here completely passed over. The illus- 
trations are unequal in merit, but unquestion- 
ably useful. We cannot say much for the 
choice of type and format. The reproduction 
of the Ordnance map is inadequate. What 
is wanted is a series of historical maps, show- 
ing divisions of lands and estates. 

Nearly all the papers in Memorials of Old 
Buckinghamshire, edited by P. H. Ditchfield 
(Bemrose & Sons), are too sketchy to be of 
value, and some have been so carelessly com- 
piled as to obscure rather than augment such 
knowledge as the reader may already possess. 
For example, in one place we are told that 
Thomas Scott, the Regicide, who was at one 
time member of Parliament for Aylesbury, 
retired into Buckinghamshire to end his days, 
whereas nothing can well be more certain than 
that he was among those hanged at Charing 
Cross soon after the Restoration. In another 
place Louis XVIII. is confounded with 
Charles X., for we are actually informed 
that after his return as a consequence of 
Waterloo, Louis was once more driven from 
the throne ‘‘ by another of the many revolu- 
tions for which France is famous.’’ There are, 
however, a few favourable exceptions to the dull 
mediocrity of the greater part of the volume. 
Lady Verney’s paper on ‘ Claydon House and the 
Jerneys’ is a very pleasant memoir of an old 
and stately mansion, and gives information not 
to be found, so far as we can call to mind, in 
her ‘ Memoirs of the Verney Family.’ There 
is a short account of some of the pictures at 
Claydon which is interesting ; among them is 
one of Mrs. Turner, the introducer of the once 
famous yellow starch, and another of Sir 
Edmund Verney, the royal standard-bearer, 
who fell at Edge Hill, both of them historical 
characters, but in all things else widely 
different. Sir Ralph, his successor, led an 
unhappy life; though in religion a Church of 
England man, he was a political Puritan 
during the early stages of the war, but his 
moderation soon caused him to fall under sus- 
picion. He was for some time an exile on the 
Continent. When he returned he had two 
great objects in life—to pay off his father’s 
debts and to make beautiful his home and its 
surroundings. He laid out pleasure grounds, 
planted trees in great numbers, and we hear 
of many goodly English flowers and pot-herbs 
being supplied for the gardens. Claydon House 
when he came back to it had become very 
dilapidated ; he restored it in a most effective 
manner, according to the taste of the time. 
The roofs and window casements were especially 
out of order. His desire evidently was to 
lead the life of a free-handed country gentle- 
man, but he was careful to avoid waste; he 
possessed a most trustworthy housekeeper, 
who suffered many things at the hands of the 
workmen. She says that all of them ‘‘do so 
worry me for drinke that tho’ I many times 
anger them, and hourly vex myselfe, yet we 
spend a great deale of beer; 3 barrells the 
last weeke.’’ Those were not the days of 
contract work, and in the great houses down 
to the end of the eighteenth century it was a 
custom to give beer to any one who asked for 
it. While this happy work was going on a 
great change came over Sir Ralph’s fortunes. 
In the summer of 1655 he was arrested and 
carried away to London. Royalists were 
plotting all over the country, and he was sus- 
pected—unjustly, we believe—of countenan- 
cing their designs. He was kept in prison so 


long as seriously to injure his health. When 





released we believe he went on with his 
improvements, but the treatment he had 
received was not likely to make him feel 
favourably towards the Protectoral Govern- 
ment. Mrs. Climinson furnishes a pleasing 
sketch of Medmenham Abbey, and Mr. H. H. 
Harcourt Smith’s paper on Hampden House is 
interesting. 


A History of Stretford. By H. T. Crofton. 
Vols. I. and II. (Chetham Society.)—The first 
of these volumes was issued by the Chetham 
Society in 1899 and the second in 1901. A 
third volume will eventually complete the 
work. Mr. Crofton has shown considerable 
pains in collecting material from a variety of 
sources, much of it being original. The first 
volume opens with a sketch of the early history 
of Stretford, the important township and 
chapelry of the great parish of Manchester. 
The account of the waterways, from the 
Mersey and Irwell navigation scheme of 1720, 
and the Bridgewater Canal from Worsley to 
Manchester of 1761, down to the Manchester 
Ship Canal of 1894, is well and succinctly told. 
The village chapel of Stretford probably 
originated in a domestic oratory for the Traf- 
ford family and their tenantry at an early date, 
though there is no definite record of a separate 
chapel until the time of HenryIV. A chantry 
was founded in this chapel by Sir Edmund de 
Trafford in 1513, and there was curious litiga- 
tion about the chantry lands in Elizabethan 
days. After the Reformation the fellows of 
the Collegiate Church of Manchester were 
supposed to serve the cure of Stretford, but 
in 1573 the fellows so neglected their duties 
in this and the six other chapelries that the 
queen’s commissioners ordered them to keep 
residence and admonished them for remissness. 
The transitional state of religion even twenty 
years later in Lancashire, and the difficulty of 
eradicating the old ideas from the minds of 
the people, are strikingly illustrated by a docu- 
ment issued in 1590, signed by seventeen 
preachers, and headed ‘The Manifolde Enor- 
mities of the Ecclesiastical State in most partes 
of the Countie of Lancaster.’ The second 
signatory is Oliver Carter, the most earnest 
of the Manchester fellows, who at this period 
sometimes preached at Stretford. The enor- 
mities included such matters as the observance 
of fasts and festivals, erecting crosses in the 
streets and highways garnished with candles, 
the use of beads and private prayers in church, 
the devout use of the ‘ popish chrism,’’ and 
ridiculing and disturbing the authorized 
chureh services. It was further stated that 
the churches were generally ruinous, unre- 
paired, and wanting in things decent and 
necessary, because the parishioners would not 
contribute; and that the chapels of ease, 
which were three times as numerous as the 
parish churches, were destitute of curates, 
‘*many of them supplied with leude men, 
and some bare readers.’’ William Hodgkin- 
son, curate of Stretford, seems to have 
been one of those lewd men: at all events, 
in 1581 he was presented at an episcopal 
visitation for keeping an alehouse. A 
new church was built in 1842, but Stretford 
only ceased to be a chapelry (gaining promotion 
to parochial rank) in 1854. In the church are 
four silver-headed warden staves, two of which 
are marked “‘ Stretford, 1719,’’ and the other 
two ‘‘ St. Matthew’s Church, Stretford, 1842.’’ 
One of the uses to which thesestaves were put 
is thus described by an old gentleman who was 
warden when the new church was built :— 

“On most fine Sunday mornings we left our pew 
at the earliest moment consistent with decency, and 
leisurely perambulated the village, inspecting the 
various public-houses, and satisfying ourselves that 
there were no thirsty poultry at ‘The Cock,’ and 
that‘ Bishop Blaze’ had recovered from his week 
revels. Once, with my three colleagues, we rapped 
at the door of ‘The Talbot’ with our silver-headed 
staves and demanded admission. When the door 
was at length furtively opened, the maid, evidently 
new to ker work, held up both hands in pious 
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horror, and exclaimed, ‘I am very sorry, gentlemen, 
you can’t come ip. I can’t fill you anything’ |” 

The greater part of the first volume is taken 
up with extracts from the Stretford registers, 
which begin in 1598. They are of no special 
or remarkable interest, save to genealogists 
or those in search of family details. To such 
extracts are only tantalizing. It would have 
been better either to give the registers ver- 
batim or to condense their description 
into a few pages. The second volume con- 
sists of churchwardens’ accounts, manorial 
records, and vestry minutes. The earliest 
book of the wardens of Stretford Chapel begins 
in 1717. A vote of the inhabitants was taken 
in February, 1718, when it was decided ‘‘ that 
the chapel shall be taken down and sufficiently 
rebuilt.’’ The actual money expended on 
unroofing and pulling down the old building 
was only 13s. 4d. The precise particulars of 
the expenditure on the new chapel are some- 
what curious and worth giving in full; but 
we should have thought that various other 
extracts and later details from the vestry 
minutes were scarcely of sufficient interest, 
or of enough value to justify publication by 
the Chetham Society. Manorial records, if 
well edited or faithfully transcribed, are 
always of value. Unfortunately those that 
are preserved of Stretford are of no 
particular age. The two volumes _ that 
remain of the proceedings of the Stret- 
ford Court Baron date from 1700 to 1733, and 
from 1782 to 1872, A good many of the 
later entries, which are mere repetitions as to 
opening ditches and repairing fences, seem 
scarcely worthy of the attention of a society 
whose business it is to print the ‘historical 
and literary remains of the palatine counties 
of Lancaster and Cheshire,’’ but there are 
many interesting gleanings as to the eighteenth 
century. In 1704 the court ordered ‘ persons 
having doles in the Bradley Sixteen Butts 
and Mear to sett meare stones in their accus- 
tomed places.’”’ Fines were frequent for such 
offences as ‘‘overcharging,’’ that is, over- 
stocking the common lands; for turning 
horses into the Eye before Michaelmas Day ; 
for turning cattle into the Eye after March 
llth; for turning out diseased cattle or 
horses; for carrying ‘‘sprinklings’’ (horse- 
droppings) off the Lord’s Lane; and for 
ploughing up the byland between one dole 
and another. When James Green is entered 
as fined ‘‘ for moving part of the Irons bank a 
second time over, contrary to custom,’’ it is 
to be supposed that ‘‘ mowing ’”’ is intended. 
The jurisdiction of the court was wide and 
varied. In 1701 Samuel Johnson was fined 
3s. 4d. “‘for a bloodwipe on William Hatton,”’ 
that is, for a blow that drew blood. An entry 
of the following year shows that ‘‘an Assault 
made in the highway and in the night-time, 
contrary to the custom of this mannor,’’ was 
subject to the double penalty of 6s. 8d. In 
the case of some stolen wood being found, and 
the owner unknown, the jury adjudged that it 
belonged to the lord of the manor. Felling 
trees without the consent of the lord was a 
finable offence; thus in 1705 the felling of two 
poplars without licence was amerced at 10s., 
and of an ash at 1s. The fines in thisand other 
cases were evidently apportioned according 
to the circumstances of the offender. On the 
other hand, the court had power of felling 
in certain cases. On February 5th, 1705, 
Thomas Moss was ordered to fell the poplar 
at the side of his house as a common nuisance ; 
as the tree was still standing on May 23rd, 
he was fined 10s. The Court Baron of Stret- 
ford objected to dogs, and frequently legis- 
lated with regard to their lives or their 
control. In 1704 two Stretford men were 
ordered ‘“‘to tye up or clogg every 
hound they keep within this township.”’ 
In the following year James Gee was 
ordered to keep his dog at home or make 
away with him within a month under penalty 





of 6s. 8d. A few years later Francis Jordan 
was instructed “‘to keep his dogg either 
tyed or mussilled and to begin to doe the 
same in ten days time.’’ At the same period 
George Robinson fared worse, for he was 
ordered by the last ‘“‘either to hang his 
dogg or otherwise to dispose him out of the 
Town.”’ 

Bibliatheca Somersetensis. ByEmanuelGreen, 
F.S.A. 3vols. (Taunton, Barnicott & Pearce.) 
—Mr. Green, a well-known Somersetshire 
antiquary, is to be congratulated on having 
undoubtedly produced the best and most 
thorough county bibliography that has yet 
been issued. It should serve as a model for 
others engaged in or contemplating like work 
for other counties. The arrangement is 
alphabetical, under author’s name where 
possible, otherwise under the first noun of 
the title. A comprehensive index of about 
one hundred pages, with three columns to the 
page, is also given, so that speedy reference 
to that which is required is rendered certain. 
The index has been severely tested without 
detecting a single failure. The strict alpha- 
betical arrangement has only been departed 
from in one instance. The books on Bath 
were found to be so very numerous that 
they have received separate treatment, and 
occupy nearly the whole of the first volume. 
Of printed sermons the compiler takes a 
low estimate, and uses his opportunity to show 
a considerable theological bias on matters 
concerning which he is singularly ill informed. 
The preacher at the consecration of Bishop 
Montague in 1608 ‘‘ ventured boldly to defend 
the office and function of bishops, and claimed 
further for them a divine right or origin.’’ 
Mr. Green actually adds to this, ‘‘So novel a 
doctrine caused a great commotion.’’ He is 
also of opinion that the first nonconformity 
was produced by the Act of Uniformity, appa- 
rently unaware of the continuous legislation 
for a century before that date against 
Recusants of various persuasions, a term 
which was the equivalent of Nonconformists. 
The introduction to so substantial a work 
of reference ought not to be marred by the 
insertion of the author’s individual and 
somewhat crude views. It would have been 
better if it had been exclusively of a typo- 
graphical and historical character. As con- 
siderable attention is given in these open- 
ing pages to the legislative curtailment of the 
freedom of the press, it is a pity that Mr. 
Green did not study his subject a little more 
closely. It is stated that ‘‘ the restrictions 
against the press were allowed to expire in 
1695’’; but nothing is said as to the re- 
imposition of restrictions a little more than a 
century later, when certificates and licences 
were required by the owner of any printing 
press, even if such a press did nothing more 
than print a few commercial labels. This 
action was a serious impediment to provincial 
printing, especially of curious tracts and 
pamphlets. Notwithstanding, however, its 
blemishes and omissions, Mr. Green’s intro- 
duction is useful and valuable as giving a 
general survey of the style and nature of local 
literature, with a cursory notice of the fore- 
most Somerset authors. The ‘Bibliotheca’ 
might surely be improved in one direction. 
It is of rather particular interest to note the 
date or dates at which the quarter -session 
authorities of different counties began to use 
printing for their lists of prisoners, tables of 
fees, or balance sheets of the county treasurer. 
In Derbyshire the printing of oneclass of county 
documents began in 1760, and of another in 
1783. Moreover, there are usually for every 
county a large number of recognizance forms, 
flax and hemp papers, apprentice bonds, 
various curious licences and permits, as well 
as militia balloting forms, all printed locally, 
many of an unexpectedly early date. This 


class of printed matter seems to have been 
ignored by Mr. Green, though of a noteworthy 





and historic character. The extant county 
documents of Somersetshire begin in 1647 ; the 
earliest cited printed county paper in these 
volumes is dated 1817. Should an appendix 
ever be issued to these laborious volumes, it 
would be well to overhaul the county muni. 
ments. 





ORIENTAL LITERATURE, 


The Lament of Baba Tahir. The Persian 
Text edited, annotated, and translated by 
Edward Heron - Allen, and rendered into 
English Verse by Elizabeth Curtis Brenton, 
(Quaritch.)— Baba Tahir was a wandering 
dervish, or, in Mrs. Brenton’s phrase, a “‘ Fanatic 
Tramp,’’ of whom virtually nothing is known 
except—and even this is uncertain—that he 
lived about the middle of the eleventh century, 
His quatrains, some sixty in number, which 
are written in the dialect misnamed Pehleyi- 
Musulman, and may be described as lyric 
epigrams of divine love, are still chanted all 
over Persia to the accompaniment of the lute, 
Notwithstanding their mystical tendency, they 
are distinguished by an artless naiveté and 
directness recalling the hymns of Novalis, and 
contrasting delightfully, in this respect, with 
much that ranks higher in Persian poetry. It 
seems unlikely that Omar Khayyim was in- 
fluenced by his vagabond predecessor. Both 
men drew their ideas and symbolism from the 
Sifi theosophy, and the form (though not the 
metre) of their verse is the same. Here 
the resemblance ends. Omar had a penetrat- 
ing intellect, Baba Tahir was a crazy saint, 
The one loved passionately, the other indulged 
in a Platonic attachment. We do not find in 
Baba Tahir audacious wit, mocking satire, and 
carpe diem conclusions any more than we find in 
Omar the childlike devotion and simple piety 
which utter themselves in this stanza :— 

Happy are they indeed whose Friend is God, 
Who, giving thanks, say ever, ‘“ He is God!” 
Happy are they who always are at prayer, 
Eternal Heaven is their just reward. 
It must not, however, be supposed that Baba 
Tahir was an illiterate who sang but as the 
linnet sings. He was well versed in, and gave 
admirable expression to, the subtleties of 
Siifiism—e.g., the paradox of the indwelling of 
God in the soul could hardly be put better than 
it is here :— 
If my Sweetheart is my heart, how shall I name her? 
And if my heart is my Sweetheart, whence is she named > 
The two are so intimately interwoven that 
I can no longer distinguish one from the other. 
Mr. Heron-Allen, though greatly indebted, as 
he acknowledges, to M. Huart, who published 
the text and translation of these quatrains in 
the Journal Asiatique (1885), and to Mr. E.G. 
Browne, has performed a useful service in sup- 
plying an apparatus criticus derived from 
various sources. His prose rendering is toler- 
ably exact, and we can affirm with confidence 
that the notes on the language leave little to 
be desired ; the explanatory notes are few and 
not full enough, but a complete interpretation 
would have been out of place in a book which 
does not profess to be purely scientific. None 
the less it is a creditable piece of work, and we 
feel justified, therefore, in offering a few sug- 
gestions for its improvement. Dériin (iv. 2)is 
from dar, tree; there is no tree called ddrvan, 
and nérvan, which Mr. Heron-Allen seems to 
be thinking of, is against the metre. In viii. 
the rhyme-word imiin is probably dialectical 
for dnim, XI. is an exhortation to the soul 
to cast off her ‘‘ fleshly dresse’’ and return to 
God. The epithet in xxx. 1 is perhaps néznin, 
lovely. We should translate xliv. 4, “‘ Wilt 
thou not tell me why my head is turning? ’’— 
i.e., why I am distraught. Mr. Heron-Allen 
has mistaken the meaning of lviii. The poet 
is not asking for a longer life (the last thing 4 
Safi would do in any circumstances), but for 
his sins to be forgiven. M. Huart’s explana- 
tion of the fourth line is correct. The sense 
is, “‘ Forgive me. Thou hast seen my sins, but 
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Thou canst overlook them.”’ Mardin (Ixii. 4) 
often signifies ‘‘ men of God,’’ ‘‘ mystics.’ 

Mrs. Brenton has rendered Mr. Heron- 
Allen’s prose into fluent, but rather common- 
place verse. Her free-and-easy style is some- 
times irresistibly comic :— 

Love, to be sweetest, Love-Returned must be, 

For else the Lover's Heart grows sick, you see : 

Take Majnin, he was desperately in love, 

And Leila even more in love than he. 
It would be unfair to quote these lines as a 
sample of the whole, but fine taste cannot be 
expected where a sense of humour is wanting. 
Mrs. Brenton’s verse is generally readable and 
spirited. We have only to add that the volume 
is beautifully printed by Mr. Quaritch, whom 
we congratulate on his enterprise. 


Nouvelles Recherches sur les Chams. Par 
Antoine Cabaton. (Paris, Leroux.) — The 
power, wealth, and institutions of the Cham 
people were celebrated by Marco Polo. ‘ At 
the present time,’’ says M. Cabaton, 

“scattered in Annam, at Cambodge, and in some 
parts of Siam where they have been carried as 
captives, the remnant of the Chams are in such a 
state of decadence that their disappearance cannot 
be long delayed, whatever may be done to avert it.” 


This forecast is fully borne out by the author’s 
account of their religious ceremonies, which is 
not only feliv opportunitate, but extremely 
valuable in itself, as he has derived his infor- 
mation from native sources. After giving a 
list of their divinities, male and female, whose 
names are corruptions of Arabic and Indian 
titles or formulze, he describes their priests 
and priestesses, the religious festivals, the 
funeral rites, and the principal ustensiles du 
culte. Some useful remarks on the language, a 
motley jargon of which the foundation is Malay, 
introduce a series of ritual texts accompanied 
by translations and native commentaries. 
M. Cabaton observes that his researches 


“ne sont qu'un essai, et je me suis borné 3 livrer 
des documents sans avele ts prétention de résoudre 
d’obscurs problémes. L’importance historique de 
ces documents, d’ailleurs tous inédits, n’est pas 
douteuse.”’ 


All those who are interested in the languages 
and religions of the far East will thank M. 
Cabaton for the abundant material which he 
has provided, and will appreciate his clear 
and orderly method of presenting it. The 
volume may be recommended also to students 
of folk-lore and comparative religion, who will 
find it suggestive. Its attractiveness is in- 
creased by a number of photographs and 
drawings. 


In the work entitled Fiinf neue arabische 
Landschaftnamen im Alten Testament (Berlin, 
Reuther & Reichard) Prof. Kénig discusses 
the identification of certain Biblical place and 
tribe names proposed by Hommel and Winckler, 
whose somewhat revolutionary theories are 
eflectively criticized. He does not, we 
observe, accept the view adopted by Prof. 
Cheyne and others that ‘‘ the land of Egypt ’”’ 
(Misrayim) from which the Israelites went 
forth is really Musran, or Musri, a district 
in North-Western Arabia. The section dealing 
with this substitution, which, according to 
Hommel, should be made in a number of pas- 
Sages in the Old Testament, is interesting 
and important. Among the other names 
examined are Asshurim (Genesis xxv. 3)= 
A’shir, a North Arabian tribe, and Sihor, 
generally referred to the Nile or one of its 
canals, but identified by Hommel with Wadi 
Sirhan, in the Syrian desert. An excursus is 
devoted to the rivers of Paradise mentioned 
in Genesis ii. 10-14. We hope that this book 
will be read by many students of the Bible, 
for it combines three qualities often found 
apart—erudition, brevity, and good temper. 








BOOKS FOR 


MAny books, no doubt, are ‘‘ written up”’ 
to a set of illustrations, but it is not always 
so frankly acknowledged as on the title-page 
of Picturesque Surrey (F. E. Robinson), 
where the book is described as ‘‘ a portfolio 
of sketches by Duncan Moul, with descriptive 
letterpress by Gibson Thompson.’’ Mr. 
Moul’s drawings are, perhaps, the more 
substantive part of the work. They are very 
pretty, and the subjects, mostly architectural, 
are well selected; but Mr. Thompson plays 
up to his partner very creditably. We do 
not know whether the title is meant to imply 
that all the picturesque in Surrey lies, with 
one or two exceptions, to the left of the 
Portsmouth Road ; but, save for a chapter on 
Farnham, and trips to Sutton and Newark, 
that is all that artist and author have 
honoured with their attention. We must 
leave it to them to make their peace with 
Walton, Weybridge, Chertsey, Woking, Chob- 
ham, and the other districts they have 
neglected, merely pointing out that when 
they are on the prowl again they will find no 
lack of material in these also for pen and 
pencil. Surrey has, as was natural, been as 
much written about as any county in England, 
and more is on the way. But there seems to 
be still room for critical investigation. A 
eurious instance of the way in which one 
writer is content to follow another, and of the 
ease with which a conjecture will pass into 
an accepted article of faith, is to be found in 
the talk about the so-called ‘‘ Pilgrims’ Way.”’ 
Every modern writer on Surrey, from Mr. 
Malden in the new volume of the great 
‘Victorian County History’ to the compiler 
of the last popular guide-book, has something 
to say on the subject. The one thing none 
of them will tell us is how they know that 
there is any ‘‘ Pilgrims’ Way.’’ Of course, in 
one sense, every road in England by which 
any shrine could be reached was a “‘ Pilgrims’ 
Way’’; but why a particular road or roads 
(for the authorities do not seem sure whether 
it ran at the top or the bottom of the hill, 
or half-way up) near Guildford should bear 
this title no one, so far as we have ever seen, 
has yet explained. The road in question taps 
a thinly peopled district, with Salisbury Plain 
and the New Forest close by to the west. 
Mr. Malden’s ‘‘crowd of pilgrims from 
Winchester and Southampton’’ (why South- 
ampton ? — Normandy and Brittany cannot 
have furnished many, and the rest of the 
Continent would surely have preferred a 
shorter sea passage, in days when there was 
no Chatham and Dover to deter) can hardly 
have been very imposing. When, again, does 
the name first appear? Here our authorities 
are vague. ‘‘The road to which the crowd of 
pilgrims...... gave the name,”’ says Mr. Malden; 
‘‘the Pilgrims’ Way, the name given later to 
an ancient British track,’’ is Mr. Thompson’s 
phrase. Very much later, we should say. Can 
any instance of it be found before 1830 or 
thereabouts? The surveyors who worked 
under Col. Mudge, in 1816, knew it not; 
Cobbett, who was intimate with the district 
and fond of references to medieval things, 
has not a word of it. We commend the 
inquiry to the next Surrey topographer, in the 
hope that he may be more convincing than his 
predecessors. Closely connected is another 
pious opinion which seems on the high road to 
become a dogma. Most persons who know 
anything of ‘‘ picturesque Surrey’’ know the 
church of St. Martha, near Guildford. Mr. 
Thompson, as may be supposed, does not over- 
look it. We do not quite make out whether 
he considers that the pilgrims actually climbed 
up to it on their way from Guildford east- 
ward; if they did they were less wise people 
than we take them to have been, supposing 
time and shoeleather were any objects, though 
for the Sunday tramp desirous merely of a nice 


TOURISTS, 





walk it is a good object enough. But any one 
wishing to get from Guildford to Shere, which 
would be the obvious way into Kent, without 
loss of time, would certainly go by Newlands 
Corner. As to St. Martha’s, however, Mr. 
Thompson tells us ‘‘the name is pretty cer- 
tainly a corruption. Sancti Martyris is the 
older form, and in the case of a late twelfth- 
century building, in such a place, the ‘Holy 
Martyr’ can be none other than St. Thomas 
of Canterbury.’’ Now we should like to ask, 
has he ever seen ‘‘Sancti Martyris’’? The 
name of the church—a parish church, be it 
noted, and no chapel—is no doubt variously 
given. In the taxation of Pope Nicholas IV. 
(1291) it is ‘‘ Ecclesia Sanectze Marthe ’’; in 
1486 and again in the Valor Ecclesiasticus of 
Henry VIII. it is Martyrhill—“ parish of’’ in 
the former year, in the later it is valued with 
Newark Priory; on Speed’s map (1610) it is 
St. Martin’s—a form of which there is at least 
one other instance; in the Shipmoney assess- 
ment of 1634 it is again St. Martha. Lastly, in 
or about 1780 Gough, supplementing Camden, 
tells us it is ‘‘ miscalled St. Martha instead of 
Sanctorum Martyrum ; dedicated toSt. Martha 
et omnibus Martyribus.’’ On thewhole, then, 
it would seem as if St. Martha had the best 
title after all, for Gough gives no authority 
for his statement, and St. Thomas has, as one 
may say, not so much as a lookin. Verifica- 
tion, we can assure Mr. Thompson, is the first 
and last duty of the antiquarian writer. Even 
in recent matters it is not outof place, for the 
most trustworthy guide may go astray. Thus 
Mr. Thompson makes use more than once of 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ From 
that source, doubtless, he has taken the infor- 
mation that Matthew Arnold ‘‘ was buried in 
the same grave with his son...... and the tomb- 
stone bears the inscription, ‘ Awake thou Lute 
and Harp, I myself will awake right early.’”’ 
As he would have seen if he had gone to Lale- 
ham, neither statement is correct. The graves 
are contiguous, and while the son’s bears the 
inseription given, that on the father’s is quite 
different. The meaning of a statement that 
‘‘Claremont is obviously the scene of Jane 
Austen’s ‘Emma’”’ we cannot divine. The 
‘elericus hujus ecclesize ’’ who puzzles Mr. 
Thompson at Nutfield by being in lay costume, 
with a wife by his side, was, we should sug- 
gest, the parish clerk. We hope Mr. Thomp- 
son will not think we have been unduly 
censorious. His book is as good as the 
average of popular illustrated topographical 
books. But there is so much interest nowa- 
days in local history and the like, and so much 
material is now accessible, that it would seem 
quite worth while for some one to go a little 
beyond what has passed muster hitherto, and 
produce a work on the scale of the present 
which should be at once pleasant to read, as 
thisis, and trustworthy as a book of reference 
for those whose means will not reach to great 
books like the ‘ Victorian History.’ 

Probably there is no country in the world 
which foreigners visit so much and know so 
little about as Switzerland. Of the thousands 
who make yearly holiday in the country nine- 
tenths seem to regard Switzerland as merely 
a longer synonym for the Alps, and would stare 
if they were told that not a quarter of the 
Alpine chain lies in Swiss territory, or that 
the Alps occupy little more than half the area 
of Switzerland. Their knowledge of its con- 
stitution as a rule seldom exceeds that of the 
writer who, in an article which we once read 
in a review that is nothing if not well 
informed, spoke of ‘‘the curious division of 
the country intocantons’’; asone might speak 
of the curious division of a house into bricks. 
Of the educational pre-eminence of Switzerland 
they have not an idea. Onits military system, 
from which we in England might take a useful 
hint, their mind is a blank; while as to 
the social conditions of the country, their 
conception of these is probably based on 
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a hasty generalization (to adapt a famous 
mot) from their guide. To all such may be 
warmly commended Mr, A. T. Story’s book 
Swiss Life in Town and Country (Newnes), as 
good a sketch of the Switzer at home and the 
laws and customs which regulate his conduct 
as has appeared since the days of Abraham 
Stanyan. Even to those who are not visiting 
the country it will do no harm, in these 
Imperialistic days, when bigness and great- 
ness are apt to beconfused, to learn something 
about the sturdy, self-respecting little com- 
monwealth which has’ contrived to secure 
social equality without loss of official subordi- 
nation, and freedom without detriment to 
order. As to the effect on the individual, 
which after all is the one test of a country’s 
institutions, we can only say that while the 
Swiss may have his faults—chiefly of manner— 
we have never met with him in the character 
of either a prig or a snob. ‘‘I once,’’ says 
Mr. Story, 
‘asked anative». Zurich, a man extremely well-to- 
do, if he did not fear contamination (of manners or 
morals) by sending his children to the primary 
schools. He smiled. ‘No,’ said he,‘I have no fear 
of the kinc. Nor has my wife. She even thinks 
that the presence of the children of the rich in the 
schools tends to improve the manners of those who 
are of poorer parentage.’ ”’ 
No wonder that ‘‘a noted Englishman’’ whom 
the author once met characterized the Swiss 
as ‘‘ educational cranks.’’ The whole chapter 
in which Mr. Story deals with education is 
well worth reading just now. A few points 
eall for correction in the next edition, which 
ought speedily to be reached, if Swiss 
travellers profit by their opportunity. The 
population of Basel-Stadt is not less than, but 
about six times as large as, that of Appenzell- 
inner-Rhoden. It is useless, in face of the 
facts presented by Bern and Graubiinden, to 
infer any relation between the altitude of the 
soil and the religion of the inhabitants. One 
side of the Jungfrau and the Finsteraarhorn 
is Protestant, the other Catholic; the same 
holds good of Piz Bernina and Piz Buin. 
Catholic Fribourg and Solothurn have just 
the same physical features as Protestant 
Neuchatel and Vaud. ‘‘Bagnethal’”’ and 
‘*Basel-Campagne’”’ are hybrids not to be 
commended. We do not think the best 
authorities on glaciers hold that ‘‘they are 
formed by the partial thawing of the snow on 
the higher peaks, followed by subsequent con- 
gelation.”’ The glaciers that now descend 
as low as 1,600 metres may, we believe, be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. Lastly, 
Mr. Story should get a better construe of the 
little Romanisch poem which he gives in his 
seventeenth chapter. We can hardly admit 

With joy would I sacrifice myself to thee, 

Even to the last drop of my blood, 
as a ‘‘fairly literal’’ rendering of two lines 
which really mean 

I would defend thee valiantly, 
As the apple of my eyes. 

The little illustrations are often very pretty ; 
but the artist must have been rather put to it 
to find so many good-looking young women as 
appear in one capacity or another. The best 
friends of the Swiss would hardly maintain 
that feminine beauty is one of the prominent 
features of their country. 


Mr. C. G. Harper is indefatigable with the 
pen, but writes, we are glad to say, much 
better than most of our constant producers. 
His Cycle Rides round London, Ridden, 
Written, and Illustrated (Chapman & Hall), 
should be very useful to many who hardly 
realize how near they are to historic and 
beautiful places, and perhaps keep to one 
or more main roads which are thick with 
dust and the dashing ‘‘scorcher.’’ Starting- 
points and other practical details are judi- 
ciously explained, while the literary flavour 
of the book, though occasionally irritating, is 
agreeable on the whole. Lines of the route 





are provided with names of places, while the 
illustrations and type are good. With Mr. 
Harper’s aid one can easily reach such spots 
as Penshurst, Ightham Mote, Milton’s cottage 
at Chalfont St. Giles, in a beautifully wooded 
district, and Gray’s Stoke Poges. Gray, by 
the way, does not appeal strongly, we fancy, 
to Mr. Harper. But he was one of the best 
letter-writers in the language, and the quota- 
tion from him on p. 214 ought not to be 
reduced as it is. Some lines of verse should 
precede a passage given as ‘‘ At the foot of 
these [beeches] squats ME (il penseroso).’’ It 
should run ‘‘squats MEJ,”’ a pleasant piece 
of lingo which we find in other familiar litera- 
ture of Gray’s times. 


Though we are not much in love with the 
title, tourists in a hurry may find a good deal 
of convenience in Pearson’s Gossipy Guide to 
Edinburgh and District (Pearson), which has 
the advantage of being easily pocketed. It 
seems to contain pretty well all the infor- 
mation that the visitor requires in order to 
see Edinburgh in two or three days and feel 
that he has missed nothing of importance, and 
the facts appear to be accurate so far as we 
have tested them. The chief omission is that 
of any adequate account of the beautiful walks 
over the Pentland Hills, which are so charac- 
teristic and unforgettable to those who have 
once enjoyed them. The index, too, might be 
fuller with advantage. The illustrations, 
chiefly from photographs, are numerous and 
excellent; but we cannot say so much for the 
maps, though these will probably serve the 
turn of the tourist. 


In London and District and The English 
Lakes, also in ‘‘ Pearson’s Gossipy Guides,’’ 
the pictures are well chosen and the informa- 
tion in some points ahead of other books of the 
sort. Thus we have maps of Hyde Park 
Corner, Trafalgar Square, and of some of the 
better-known clubs on a larger scale than 
usual. A map giving the position of all the 
London theatres would be useful. More might 
also be said about facilities for booking tickets. 
The maps generally are passable, and the in- 
troduction to London good.—Nothing new can 
be expected about the lakes. Some of the usual 
errors of taste and exaggerations are avoided. 
We find, for instance, a much better account of 
Lodore than usual. But the account of Conis- 
ton is unfair. The locomotive does not shriek 
‘* just above ’’ the church, as any one will find 
who has to catch the train, nor is the railway 
particularly conspicuous. Such exaggeration 
is foolish. The violent wind on thetop of the 
Old Man might have been noted, also the cold. 








CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

In Homeric Society: a Sociological Study of 
the Iliad and Odyssey (Longmans), Dr. Albert 
Galloway Keller has classified with great 
fulness and care all the passages of the two 
poems which bear on the history of culture; and 
the result of his examination is presented as a 
continuous narrative with exact references for 
every statement. He appears to have over- 
looked little or nothing, and the picture is 
drawn with scrupulous fairness. There are, of 
course, many passages which admit of more 
than one interpretation, and we shall by-and- 
by indicate some of these; but the author 
shows as a rule very little prejudice, and is 
content to draw inferences from the text. 
Now and then, however, he assumes a theory 
which others have deduced from other evi- 
dence, not always with full reason. On 
marriage, for example, he quotes Wester- 
marck with approval, although his theories 
have not been generally accepted, and are likely 
to be replaced. We seem to see also a ten- 
dency to lay too much stress on the theory 
of Animism as a factor in the genesis of reli- 
gion. Further, the author assumes too much 
for the influence of the East, and leaves out of 





a 
account the possibility of different grades of 
culture among the tribes of kindred race which 
successively by conquest occupied the Aigean 
area. The reader must be prepared to make 
deductions for these and similar prepossessiong.- 
but, apart from these deductions, he will find 
the book a more useful summary of the Homeric 
evidence than we know of elsewhere. The 
work begins with a sketch of the ‘ethnic 
environment’’ of the Greeks, in which great 
importance is assigned to the Phcenicians as 
go-betweens in culture (a word, by the way, 
which Mr. Keller uses in the material sense, 
without explicitly recognizing that the Greeks 
were far in advance of their neighbours both 
intellectually and morally). A false assump- 
tion must here be pointed out: it does not 
follow that the purveyors of the means of 
culture were themselves more advanced in 
culture than their clients (p.16). Next comes 
industrial organization, followed by religious 
usages, property, marriage, government, and 
justice. The section on the relation of guest- 
friendship seems to us especially valuable ; we 
do not remember to have seen its importance 
as a binding factor in the social system so wel} 
set forth before. Mr. Keller sees in it the 
real bond amongst the contingents of the Trojan 
expedition ; he says :— 

‘“‘The whole force of public opinion supported the 
expedition in a manner which indicates a collective 
aim to avenge an attack upon a collective posses. 
sion ; the integrity of guest-friendship was certainly 
a more vital matter to all Greece than inter-tribal 
alliances were to the separate tribes, though the latter 
are found to have been of high local importance.” 


Here he carries to its extreme the view of 
the wife as a piece of property; but there is 
no doubt that this was the underlying view of 
the Homeric Greek. His account of cult is 
also good, and so is the distinction he makes 
between propitiatory magic and exorcism or 
black magic, of which there are no traces in 
the poems. The relation between the gods 
and fate is well brought out. So, too, is the 
essentially wholesome, temperate, and reason- 
able character of the Homeric Greek in moral 
relations; it becomes clear how infinitely 
superior this wonderful race was to all others 
in balance of faculties, in the typical virtue of 
cwdpooivy., Having said thus much, and 
made clear, we hope, that the book deserves 
high praise as a whole, we proceed to indicate 
certain points which seem to be open to 
criticism. First, as regards the animals, Mr. 
Keller is too ready to associate them with 
cult. Jt is, of course, true that the older 
foods, as barley, once the sole staple, con- 
tinue to have a chief importance in cult after 
others have been introduced; but we fail to 
see why the story of Hyperion’s oxen should 
be held to imply ‘‘cult-selection and tabu” 
(p. 170). The epithets ‘‘ cow-eyed ’’ and ‘‘ owl- 
eyed ’’ (which is not certainly the meaning of 
yAavkOms) are a very weak foundation for a 
theory of animal-headed deities ; it is not out 
of place to note that the epithets do not in 
any case refer to the head. Nor, again, is the 
use of the word ‘‘dog’’ as a term of abuse a 
proof that the dog was once a cult-victim 
(p. 170). The principles of sacrifice among the 
Greeks have yet to be investigated. A great 
deal of nonsense is talked about it by scholars, 
especially those who incline to a symbolical 
interpretation of things. Mr. Keller is not 
free from this prepossession, as will be seen 
from his explanation of the oath by the Styx. 
Again, he inclines to underestimate the com- 
monness of writing in those days: in view of 
the Cretan discoveries we must reconsider old 
theories. The relation of the Homeric Greek 


to the earlier civilization of Mycenz, when 
we know more about it, will probably modify 
many of Mr. Keller's deductions; amongst 
them his ascription of fine masonry to a non- 
Greek people. One detail may further be 
corrected—the time of the ‘‘ox-loosing ’’ was 
not evening, but midday, as the context 
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shows (see p. 33). It is a pity that American 
scholars, who are doing such good work in 
many departments, have commonly so little 
feeling for style. Words like ‘‘ societal” are 
no gain to the English language ; and why say 
“aleatory element’’ for chance, or ‘‘ onus’”’ 
for burden? ‘‘Syngenism’’ may be a con- 
venient term for the ‘‘tolerant or kindly 
feeling which an individual entertains toward 
the fellow-members of his own societal group,”’ 
put it is certainly not ‘‘ neat.’’ We feel bound 
in duty to point out these things, but we do 
it with reluctance, and, finally, wish once more 
to say that the book is full of interest, and 
that its merits far outweigh its faults. 


Propertius, edited by Prof. J.S. Phillimore, 
is a notable addition to the Oxford classical 
texts (Clarendon Press). If dead poets may 
be supposed to interest themselves in the 
fate of their writings, Propertius, we fancy, 
would turn over these pages with equal 
astonishment and gratitude. After so many 
splendid emendators he must have despaired 
of finding an editor who is frankly conserva- 
tive; who holds that copyists, if they some- 
times mistake, are still men, not beasts; and 
who objects to the Roman Callimachus being 
treated as though he were a model of Attic 
symmetry. Of late years Propertius has 
been largely rewritten by various hands, and 
the new recension was threatening to super- 
sede the traditional text. Prof. Phillimore’s 
edition is based upon a careful examination of 
the Codex Neapolitanus N, to the archetype 
of which he assigns a date anterior to the 
Renaissance. A manuscript invested with 
supreme, or rather unique, authority is apt to 
prove a hard master, and, without impugning 
the pre-eminence which is claimed for N, we 
think that too much respect has been shown to 
its readings on the whole. Certainly it makes 
the poet more obscure and incoherent than 
ever. Not a few lines in the text, apart from 
those marked corrupt, set us wondering 
whether Propertius enjoys the privilege of 
Mahomet, whose blunders in the Koran have 
been canonized and have passed into the 
classical language. At the same time, if the 
principle is sound, as we believe it is, Prof. 
Phillimore deserves credit for having carried 
it out thoroughly. He contributes about a 
dozen emendations, some of which are very 
happy—e.g., quod nolim: nostros te violasse 
deos! (i. 7,16) ; si puer est, animo traice puella 
tuo! (ii. 12, 18) ; cur autem (ii. 32, 5); animi 
est (ii. 34, 83); tumeant (iii. 17, 17); patria 
metuar (iv. 4,55); cui iuratos (iv. 11, 53). He 
retains verba querar (i. 8, 22), Aquilo (ii. 5, 4), 
sublimine (ii. 25, 17), and vadus as an adjective 
(ii. 9, 12, and iii. 11, 51). Tt may be worth 
while to propose sub petaso hoc for suppetat 
hoc (iv. 2, 37), which comes in awkwardly and 
appears to lack point. 


The Religion of Plutarch. By John Oak- 
smith. (Sheppard & St. John.)—This essay, 
as the title-page tells us, was submitted for 
the D.Litt. (London) degree. For that pur- 
pose it is very well suited. The author has 
conscientiously read through the text of 
Plutarch and most of the literature on 
the subject; he has used the new edition of 
Bernardakis ; he has given good and scholarly 
translations of many well-known passages ; 
his quotations from Greek, German, and 
French sources are accurately printed 
and show scholarly care. Still the book 
does not display any unusual strength or 
elegance. The preface seems to indicate a 
sort of feeling that the author had discovered 
Plutarch’s ‘ Moralia,’ because he can cite only 
three or four books which have officially dis- 
cussed them, Yet Volkmann and O. Gréard 
have said nearly everything that Mr. Oak- 
smith has said, and if he had known and 
consulted Prof. Mahaffy’s two chapters on 
Plutarch in his ‘Greeks under Roman Sway’ 
he would have found many things regarding 





the social side of the ‘ Moralia’ which would 
have served him as illustrations. But, after 
all, Plutarch, though little read as a 
philosopher, is well known to the literary 
world. His ‘Lives’ have _ probably in- 
fluenced the world more than any Greek 
prose book except the New Testament; 
and so scholars have always paid atten- 
tion to his ethical side, though his ab- 
sence from the programmes of schools and 
universities makes it possible for so-called 
Hellenists’ to ignore him. Beyond the 
scholastic excuse for this, which is a certain 
contempt felt for his classicism, and hence for 
his style (which is often really beautiful), 
there is a psychological excuse, which we will 
state for the benefit of the schoolmasters, 
though we disagree with them. There is in 
the ‘ Moralia’ a certain prosiness, a certain want 
of crispness and effect, which makes him akin 
to Boswell in more points than his biographical 
genius. The spirit of compromise breathes not 
only through his philosophy and his theology, 
but also through his whole life, and this spirit 
does not lend itself to splendid literature. 
The wonder is that the ‘ Lives’ have made 
their mark upon the world ; and not only that, 
but even upon the mind of Shakspeare, who 
is content to follow Plutarch as a model with 
hardly an alteration. This being so, every 
essay upon him must command interest, and 
we can commend this account of Mr. Oak- 
smith as giving an excellent summary of the 
work done by his predecessors in this field. 
He tells us that the edition of Bernardakis 
was attacked by ‘* Prof. Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff of Géttingen,’’ a description which shows 
that Mr. Oaksmith is not ‘‘in the swim”’ of 
classical affairs ; and we would gladly have had 
from him in foot-notes some of the passages 
which he translates from the emendations of 
Bernardakis. But the present essay is 
probably the forerunner of a larger and more 
elaborate book, to which we look forward with 
satisfaction. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Tue Studies in Irish History and Biography, 
by C. Litton Falkiner (Longmans), ‘‘ mainly 
of the eighteenth century,’’ essay, not without 
success, the too rarely undertaken task of 
considering Irish questions from a strictly 
neutral standpoint. They are revised reissues 
of articles in the two great quarterlies, to- 
gether with two papers of a lighter nature. 
‘The Grattan Parliament and Ulster’ and 
‘Castlereagh and Ireland in 1798’ to some 
extent overlap, and have as their central 
thesis the demonstration of the widely differing 
aims of the two sections of the so-called 
‘* United Irishmen ’’—the Protestant Republi- 
eans of the North and the men of the South 
who cared only for politics so far as they 
served the cause of Roman Catholicism. It is 
made clear, moreover, that the objects of the 
chief leaders of the political section were from 
the first treasonable; and that it was the 
effervescence of feeling caused by the French 
Revolution, and not the severity of the Govern- 
ment, which precipitated the outbreak. Mr. 
Falkiner offers an interesting defence of three 
great Irishmen, two of whom are held in 
execration by large bodies of their country- 
men, while the third, the great orator Plunket, 
has received but scant thanks for his great 
services. John Fitzgibbon, Earl of Clare, was 
a powerful, if not a great statesman ; had he 
been merely the bigoted lawyer which he is 
often represented, it is certain that Pitt would 
not have given him so large a share of his 
confidence, and successive viceroys would not 
have leaned so exclusively upon him. Nor 
was Castlereagh the monster of cruelty and 
incapacity which his opponents and _ their 
descendants, aided by the pen of Shelley, 
have pictured him. The truth is that both 
Fitzgibbon and Castlereagh, and to a less 


| extent Plunket also, owed much of their want 
of popularity to that coldness of manner which 
impaired even Peel’s influence, It is odd that 
the great orator of Catholic emancipation 
left a name, but little more. Yet political 
friends and opponents agreed in estimating 
his powers as a speaker at the highest possible 
value ; and one not incompetent judge declared 
that had he been bred a statesman rather than 
a lawyer, Plunket would have been the greatest 
of all Parliamentary orators. 

Perhaps the most generally interesting of 
Mr. Falkiner's studies is that which deals with 
the Earl-Bishop of Derry. His explanation of 
the inconsistency between the views, so far 
in advance of his age, and the ill-considered 
actions of this highly remarkable personage, 
as being due to temporary mental aberra- 
tions, seems plausible, especially in view of 
his parentage (he was a Hervey). 

Mr. Falkiner writes well and has a good 
grasp of his subject. The only serious inaccu- 
racy which we have noticed in the book is 
that Fox is at least once spoken of as Prime 
Minister, whereas he was never the nominal 
head of an administration. 


WE are very glad to find that Buckle’s 
Civilization in England is now to be had in 
three volumes of the “Silver Library ’’ 
(Longmans). Buckle’s theories and scheme 
seem rather obsolete nowadays, but his book 
is so full of erudition and so admirably sug- 
gestive on points which have few capable 
expositors that it may be read with advantage 
to-day. We wish that this edition was not 
so heavy to hold. 


THe Rev. C. H. Brooke has done well in 
making available in English a series of the 
best French sermons. His translation is ex- 
cellent, and the little dumpy books are well 
printed and produced. The two latest addi- 
tions to this library are The Saint’s Example: 
a Memorial of Queen Victoria (W. Walker) and 
She Loved Much (Masters & Co.), which both 
contain great discourses by Bourdaloué and 
Bossuet. The effective use of the Vulgate 
Latin by these preachers can hardly, unfortu- 
nately, be retained to-day, but their combina- 
tion of lucidity and eloquence is as fresh as it 
ever was. We heartily commend the ‘‘ Great 
French Preacher Series.’’ 

The Writers’ Year-Book, published by the 
Writers’ Year-Book Company, is more like a 
pamphlet than a book, but is to be commended 
for sound practical information concerning all 
kinds of papers and the contributions which 
they want. Special attention is paid in a 
preliminary letter tomatters of commonsense, 
the general neglect of which is enough to make 
every editor into a pessimist. The warning, 
Do not write on both sides of the page, should 
have been added. 

COMMANDANT WEIL publishes through M. 
Albert Fontemoing of Paris four more volumes 
of his book on Le Prince Eugene et Murat, 
1813-1814, of which we have already received 
and noticed the first volume. The book is 
partly one of detailed criticism of warlike 
operations and partly one of history. The 
fighting on the northern shores of the Adriatic 
showed the Viceroy Eugéne Beauharnais at 
his best, but has not much interest. The 
history contains fresh detailed proof of the 
double-dyed treachery of Murat and of Napo- 
leon’s sister Caroline. Murat’s Queen of 
Naples seems to have failed to see that her 
attitude, of promising military assistance to 
both sides and waiting for a final decision 
until it was clear which side would win, was 
not one calculated to maintain her on her 
precarious throne against the legitimate Nea- 
politan line, especially when the difficulty of 
inducing England to support the policy of 
Metternich in making Murat one of the allied 
sovereigns in order to save an Austrian army 
had sodangerous an opponent as Lord William 





Bentinck, the representative of England on 
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the spot and Captain-General on behalf of 
the Bourbons of the island of Sicily. The new 
documents published throw some light upon 
the relations of the Murats with Napoleon, 
They contain a curious misprint in the passage 
where we are told that ‘‘la Cour de Naples 
«.+...8era exclusivement oceupée du soin de sa 
conversation,’’ the last word being obviously 
meant for conservation. The new volumes con- 
tain a good deal of fresh matter with regard 
to that remarkable man Prince Nugent, 
commonly called Count Nugent, who is 
here said to have been born near Dublin, 
who entered the Austrian service in 1794, 
and lived to be present at Solferino. 
We are a little inclined to think that it 
is a mistake to describe Nugent as a 
Prince of the Holy Roman Empire. He was, 
we believe, a Papal prince and an Austrian 
count; and the Holy Roman Empire is, of 
course, ‘‘the Empire,’’ not the Pope. But if 
our author is wrong upon this point he sins 
in company with nearly all the books of refer- 
ence. Another English figure is that of Lord 
William Bentinck, a failure as a Governor of 
Madras, whose actions in the Peninsula and 
in Sicily were afterwards much questioned, 
but who ended his life by being the first and 
one of the most successful of Governors- 
General of India. The life of Lord William 
in Commandant Weil’s appendix is, by a prin- 
ter’s error, described as being drawn from the 
‘ Dictionary of National Bibliography.’ The 
heroine of Commandant Weil’s third volume 
is Eliza Bonaparte. The Grand Duchess of 
Tuscany comes out admirably from the dis- 
patches, and her State papers, especially those 
of them which are for the first time published 
in the present book, are excellent in their 
simple dignity. 

Commandant Weil’s books have hitherto 
interested only students of military history, 
but his present work, which we imagine is 
completed by the Peace of Paris at the end 
of his fifth volume, is of permanent value, 
on account of a few excellent pages of history 
and also on account of the great mass of ma- 
terial which it contains. It is, of course, 
possible that he may follow it up by a volume 
of non-military history describing the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress of Vienna towards 
Murat and Italy, and the attempt of Murat in 
1815 to recover the throneof Naples. There is 
this difficulty in his way, that we imagine that 
the facts relating to Vienna are all known. 
On the other hand, the British State papers 
concerning the Sicilian affairs of 1815 have 
only recently been made available, and there 
is probably a good deal of unused material in 
this respect ready to the hand of Commandant 
Weil. We have always suspected that Murat 
was lured to his destruction in 1815 by a 
Bourbon or a Bourbon- British intrigue, and 
the proof of this is probably now to be found 
by those who search for it. Our readers may 
remember that at the time when the Marquis 
de Sassenay wrote upon the subject he was 
refused leave to see Lord William Bentinck’s 
dispatches ; and questions were asked in Parlia- 
ment about these documents, which are, we 
assume, now all of them in the Record Office. 
M. de Sassenay, although a partisan of the 
Bourbons, was himself evidently inclined to 
believe that Murat in 1815 had been dealt 
with by disgraceful means. 

J. Passmore Edwards, Philanthropist. By 
K. Harcourt Burrage. (S. W. Partridge 
& Co.)—The well-known subject of this little 
volume was born at Blackwater, Cornwall, in 
1824. His father was a carpenter by trade, 
but eventually became a small brewer ; he was 
the only man in the village who took in a 
weekly journal, his choice being the Penny 
Magazine ; his means were small, and he could 
only afford to devote twopence a week to his 
son’s education. About 1846 Mr. Passmore 
Edwards came to London with but a few 
shillings in his pocket, and could not boast a 





single friend. But he managed to save a 
few pounds and launched his first literary 
enterprise, a monthly magazine called The 
Public Good. Not content with this venture 
he published the Poetic Companion, the Bio- 
graphical Magazine, and the Peace Advocate. 
Then disaster came, anxiety broke down his 
health,and he was able to pay only five shillings 
in the pound. Nothing daunted, he again 
made a start and obtained possession of those 
useful papers the English Mechanic and the 
Building News. From thattimefortunefavoured 
him, he paid all his creditors in full together 
with interest, and then, as wealth came to 
him, devoted it to founding the many publie 
libraries and institutions associated with his 
name. 

MM. DvcJarric & Cir. publish at La 
Librairie des Mathurins of Paris, now removed 
from the street which formerly gave to it its 
name, La Muse Parlementaire: Députés et 
Sénateurs, Poétes, by M. Pétrus Durel. The 
constituents of the authors of the verses 
quoted, and their Parliamentary friends, will 
find much to amuse them in this volume, but 
its interest is lost as the book comes across 
the Channel. We do not here, as a rule, 
know the authors quoted sufficiently well to 
appreciate their verses, good or bad. Theone 
exception for English readers will perhaps be 
found in the humorous lines of M. Joseph 
Reinach on General Boulanger. 

Wordsworth’s Sonnets, with a few of his 
poems, is a recent addition to ‘‘ The Bibelots’’ 
(Gay & Bird), a series which has justly secured 
great favour. 

A Child’s Garden of Verses has been prettily 
illustrated by Miss Mars and Miss Squire for 
Messrs. Rand, McNally & Co. (New York). 
The small pictures seem to us to owe a great 
deal to Mr. Robinson’s illustrations in style. 
The full-page coloured pictures are not so 
taking. The text is printed, as it should be, 
in a large, clear type. 

WE referred some months ago to the im- 
minent appearance of a high-class political 
and literary journal at Beaufort West, Cape 
Colony, under the name of The Examiner. It 
has now come into existence, and the first four 
numbers have reached this country. Among 
the contributors are several well-known names, 
and in the last number Dr. Garnett has an 
optimistic article on ‘Is the Love of Reading 
Increasing?’ A _ special London letter is a 
leading feature of the review, and in that pub- 
lished on June 30th, and therefore written 
early in the month, we observe that the 
resignation of Lord Salisbury and the succes- 
sion of Mr. Balfour are predicted as events 
about to occur immediately after the Coronation. 

A NEW paper, Gossip (Florence White), 
gives a great deal for twopence, including a 
serial by Mr. Pett Ridge which promises 
well. It contains some useful hints on ‘ House- 
hold Law,’ of which most householders are 
profoundly ignorant. 

WE have on our table Macaulay’s Life of 
Pitt, by J. Downie (Black),—Diocesan His- 
tories: Llandaff, by the Rev. E. J. Newell 
(S.P.C.K.),— Medieval Wales, by A. G. Little 
(Fisher Unwin),—Commonwealth or Empire, 
by G. Smith (Maemillan),— Democracy and 
Social Ethics, by J. Addams (Macmillan),— 
The Last Will and Testament of Cecil J. Rhodes, 
with Notes by W. T. Stead (Review of Reviews 
Office), — Religio Medici, Religio Scientia, 
Religio Vitw, by a Student of Science and 
Medicine, 1849-99 (Good & Co.),—Advanced 
Perspective, hy L. R. Crosskey and J. Thaw 
(Blackie),—Onward and Upward: a Book for 
Boys and Girls, by H. H. Quilter (Sonnen- 
schein),—Key to the Rules of the Stock Ex- 
change, by F. Chiswell (Effingham Wilson) ,— 
Coronation, by B. Hamilton (Ward & Lock),— 
The Warrior Woman, by E. Vizetelly (Tre- 
herne),— Uncle Joe’s Legacy, by Guy Boothby 
(F. V. White),—Robert Miner, Anarchist, by 





H. B. Baker (Ward & Lock),—The Cireulay 
Study, by A. Katherine Green (Ward & Lock) 
—Sakuntala ; or, the Fatal Ring, a Drama, by 
T. Holme (Walter Scott),—Poems, by C. H, 
Pritchard (Sonnenschein),—Typhon, and other 
Poems, by A. K. Sabin (Elliot Stock),— 
Alfred the King, by R. Cornah (Elliot Stock), 
—An Eirenicon for Churchmen, by W. B. Brad- 
stock (Elliot Stock),—KReligion for the Time, 
by the Rev. A. B. Conger (Philadelphia, 
Jacobs),—The Subtle Thing that’s Spirit, by G, 
Hodgson (Treherne),—The Higher Hinduism in 
relation to Christianity, by T. E. Slater (Elliot 
Stock),—The Doctrine and Literature of the 
Kabalah, by A. E. Waite (Theosophical Publish- 
ing Society),—The Pentateuch in the Light of 
To-day, by A. Holborn (Edinburgh, T. & 1, 
Clark), — Her Memory, by M. Maartens 
(Maecmillan),—and Hygiene and Public Health, 
by A. Newsholme (Gill & Sons). Among New 
Editions are Arnold’s Expedition to Quebec, by 
J. Codman, 2nd (Maemillan),—and The Ancient 
Stone Crosses of Dartmoor and its Borderland, 
by W. Crossing (Exeter, Commin). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH, 


Theology. 
Brooks (P.), The Law of Growth, and other Sermons, 6/ 
Edwards (J.), Nineteenth-Century Preachers and their 
Methods, 8vo, 2/6 
Poetry and Drama, 
Cryer (W.), Lays after Labour, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Florenz (K.) and Lloyd (A.), Poetical Greetings from the 
Far Hast, Japanese Poems, imp. 1é6mo, in case, 6/ net. 
Munton (G. H.), Echoes of an Everyday Life, Poems, 2/6 
Residential Ruymes, oblong roy. 8vo, sewed, 3/6 net. 
Western (E.), Creeds, Crosses, and Credenda, Poems, cr. 8vo, 
2/6 net. 
Political Economy. 
Burton (T. E.), Financial Crises and Periods of Industrial 
and Commercial Depression, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 
History and Biography. 
Knowles (M.), History of Wicken, er. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Paul (H. W.), Matthew Arnold, cr. 8vo, 2/ net. 
Tout (T. F.), A History of Great Britain to the Present 
Day, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Van Warmelo (D.), On Commando, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Geography and Travel. 
Baring-Gould (S.), Brittany, 12mo, 3/ 
Durand (BE. R.), An Autumn Tour in Western Persia, 8vo, 


7/6 net. 
Forder (A.), With the Arabs in Tent and Town, 3/6 net. 
Education, 
Rooper (T. G.), Educational Studies and Addresses, 2/6 net 


Science. 

Davison (C.), Easy Mathematical Problem Papers, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

McConnell (P.), The Elements of Agricultural Geology, 
roy. 8vo, 21/ net. 

Walker (F.), Aerial Navigation, cr. 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Watkins (R. L.), Diagnosis by Means of the Blood, 21/ net. 

General Literature. 

Adam (J.), Japanese Story-Tellers, translated by Osman 
Edwards, roy. 16mo, sewed, 2/ net. 

Baring-Gould (S.), Miss Quillet, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Bowen-Rowlands (L.), The Passion of Mahael, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Chesney (W.), The Branded Prince, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Florenz(K ) and Lloyd (A.), White Aster, imp. 16mo, 6/ net. 

Hales (A. G.), Jair the Apostate, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Houstoun (Mrs.), Sink or Swim ? a Novel, cr. 8vo, sewed, €d. 

Japanese Fairy Tales, Nos. 1-20, in box, 12mo, 15/ net. 

Japanese Months, 2 vols. cr. 8vo, sewed, 4/ net. 

Kelly’s London Suburban Directory for 1902, imp. 8vo, 36/ 

McKenzie (F. A.), The American Invaders, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Matchett (W.), To Welcome the King, and other Stories, 
mostly Humorous, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Oxley (J. M.), L’Hasa at Last, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Patton (Mrs. E. S.), Japanese Topsyturvydom, imp. 16mo, 
sewed, 5/ net. , 

Sergeant (A.), Barbara’s Money, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Stoker (B.), The Mystery of the Sea, cr. 8vo, 6/ 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Bullarium Franciscanum, Vol. 6, 40m. 
Festgabe fiir H. J. Holtzmann, 8m. 60. 
Koblhofer (M.), Die Einheit der Apokalypse, 3m. 
Peters (N.), Der jiingst wiederaufgefundene hebriiische Text 
des Buches Keclesiasticus, hrsg., iibers., 10m. 
Sauer (J.), Symbolik des Kirchengebiiudes, 6m. 50. 
Fine Art. 
Modern (H.), Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, 15m. 
Political Economy. 
Raffalovich (A.), Le Marché Financier, 10fr. 


History and Biography. 
Clere (Col.), Guerre d’Espagne : Capitulation de Baylen, 
. 50. 
Tfr. Philology. 
Franz (W.), Die Grundziige der Sp he Shakespeares, 3m. 





Rzach (A.), Hesiodi Carmina, 18m. 


Science. 
Bibliographie Scientifique Frang¢aise, Vol, 1, 17fr. 
Hensel tk.) u. Landsberg (G.), Theorie der algebraischen 
Funktionen, 26m. 
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os, General Literature. 


‘orday (M.), Les Embrasés, 3fr. 50. 
e Ps sy Fée, 3fr. 50. 
Nien (F. de), Les Passantes, 3fr. E0. 











‘A FRIEND OF NELSON.’ 

Witt you allow me a brief space for comment 
on a rather remarkable review of my book ‘A 
Friend of Nelson’ that was in your issue of 
July 12th? My attention has only just been 
called to it. Your reviewer confines himself 
almost wholly to the historical points involved 
in the stury, and accuses me of having ‘‘ traves- 
tied” the battle of Copenhagen. He accuses 
me of writing as if I supposed the guns on both 
sides of the British ships were in action simul- 
taneously. I have to confess that I wrote loosely 
ina manner that was capable of such a construc- 
tion, had not the whole account that I gave of 
the battle been sufficient, or so I should have 
thought, to show any fair-minded critic that this 
could not possibly have been my intention. My 
intention was to say that all ‘‘ available” guns 
(and I confess my error in not inserting that 
qualifying word) on both sides (i.e., on British 
and on Danish) were engaged. In a diary 
written up from notes taken at the time 
I find the phrase, “The fire about one grew 
very slack on both sides »—meaning, of course, on 
the part both of Danes and Britons. The second 
point in which your critic accuses me of travesty- 
ing the battle is in making the Monarch hotly 
engaged with the Three Crowns Battery. In 
a diary of an officer on board the Monarch 
(which your critic may see if he cares to—it is 
not the same diary as the one I spoke of just 
above) I read: ‘At 20 past 104.M. came to our 
[i.e., the Monarch’s] station and was closely en- 
gaged with a 64 and Hulks on each Quarter, and 
received a heavy fire on our Larb* Bow from the 
Crown Battery.” This seems conclusive, It 
also seems as if the Monarch actually was en- 
gaged with her guns on both sides. Moreover, 
T read in the diary first quoted that after foul- 
ing tha Ganges on her way out of the harbour, 
the Monarch drifted towards the Crown Battery 
and was again subjected to a further heavy fire. 
It is evident that your critic in boldly accusing 
me of “travesty” from ‘“‘love of change or 
ignorance” is making a charge that must have 
some force of recoil, siace he seems to be so 
pr informed as to some of the details of the 

ght. 

_ Your critic still more objects to the “ journal- 
istic dialect of the twentieth century ” which he 
says the narrator uses in speaking of “first-class 
battleships,” of ‘‘master’s mate on the Monarch,” 
&c., but does not indicate the words which he 
conceives to be out of date. ‘‘ Master’s mate” 
hardly is of the twentieth century. [s it ‘ first- 
class” or ‘‘ battleship” that he objects to? Is 
it the ‘‘ journalistic dialect of the twentieth cen- 
tury” to speak of ‘‘on ” instead of “in” or “ on 
board ” a ship ? 

These are small points, however, but I would 
ask you in all fairness to insert this reply to the 
dogmatic censure on the manner in which I have 
presented certain facts of the battle of Copen- 
hagen which seem to disagree with your critic’s 
preconceived ideas of the progress of that fight. 

Horace G. Hurcuinson, 

_*+* Mr. Hutchinson's letter seems to empha- 
size the faults to which we took exception. 
Even now, when we have pointed out expres- 
sions which no naval officer of the period could 
have used, he does not recognize the incon- 
gruity, and asks what it is that we object to. 
Our answer to his first query is ‘‘ Both,” they 
are equally impossible; to his second query 
the answer is in the affirmative. As to the part 
taken by the Monarch in the battle of Copen- 
agen, we may refer him to the ofticial records, 
edited for the Navy Records Society by Sir 
Thomas Jackson, or to Capt. Mahan’s ‘ Life of 
Nelson,’ where he will find the position of the 
Monarch very carefully laid down. Mr. 











Hutchinson seems to think our remarks hyper- 
critical, and that we had nothing else to object to. 
This is not correct, but space was limited, and 
it did not appear necessary to point out that 
the friend is introduced to Nelson a year 
after he has been received into Nelson’s 
favour, or that in 1805 nigger minstrels did 
not frequent English fairs. 








EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE 
PRESS. 

Tue International Congress movement has, 
after seven congresses, entered on a new 
stage of its development. After the work and 
growth of seven laborious years, chronicled 
annually in these pages, a position has been 
reached of strength and dignity which promises 
well for the future usefulness of the movement. 

The Congress of 1902, opened at Berne on 
July 21st, will be known in literary history as 
the Peaceable Congress. Is it possible that we 
have really passed our Sturm und Drang period, 
and are entering on the reward of our labours 
in orderly, reasonable, gentlemanly fashion ? 

Perhaps we have been unconsciously influenced 
by the stately surroundings of the new 
Bundeshaus in which the meetings have been 
held ; perhaps the earnest, serious character of 
our hosts has roused what is deepest and best 
in our impressionable polyglot assembly. The 
deliberations of Berne have been marked by 
a soberness of consideration and a unanimity 
which were lacking at Paris two years ago. 

Probably the real reason of noticeable 
advance lies in the fact that the chief subjects 
under discussion had been thoroughly thrashed 
out previously by competent hands, and pre- 
sented in the form of reports, advance copies 
of which were supplied, so that members were 
prepared for the main points, and had settled 
their minds and their speeches. It is gratifying 
to those who have followed a question through 
its nebulous and chaotic stages to see it emerge 
in such convincing form as M. Singer’s report 
on ‘ La Dignité Professionnelle dans les Polé- 
miques de Ja Presse,’ advocating the institution 
of a professional court of honour for the settle- 
ment of differences between journalists and 
employers. Such a tribunal is already fore- 
shadowed in national form by courts of ~ ppeal 
in various professions, as pointed out Uy Mr. 
S. S. Campion (Northampton), and an inter- 
national court of arbitration is a suitable ideal 
for journalists. 

Madame Séverine did not attempt to under- 
rate the difficulties of the undertaking. It is 
obvious that any international arbitration would 
find obstacles to overcome in the fact of differ- 
ing national customs and usage, yet she and 
the main body of the Congress were convinced 
of their moral obligation to attempt the task, 
and the Central Bureau was requested to elabo- 
rate the scheme in accordance with M. Singer’s 
expressed views. 

o this end the proposed inquiry into the 
social, moral, and material position of the 
journalists of all nations, entrusted to 
competent reporters, will mainly conduce. 
Already the papers—on the rights of journalists 
over their published articles or illustrations, on 
their position in the event of their newspapers 
changing hands, on their indemnification in case 
of dismissal without contract—have amassed 
a store of valuable information which, when 
brought into line in the completed report of 
1904, will form an exhaustive history of the 
journalism of the world. 

We hope to see some reports from English 
sources ready for next year’s Congress. In 
matters of practical usage our English methods 
are not behindhand, though in discussion our 
delegates are cautious and perhaps a little un- 
ready ; the old linguistic obstacles still hamper 
the British delegation, and the details of foreign 
journalistic life uften appear to English jour- 
nalists unnecessarily small and unimportant. 








But the practical question of change of pro- 
prietorship stirred Mr. Hartley Aspden( eel xt 
to give a succinct account of what was customary 
in such a case among Englishmen, and a further 
development of the subject may be expected 
from him for next year’s consideration. 

The sympathetic references of M. Jaunay 
(Paris) to the late Mr. P. W. Clayden were 
gratifying to the British Section, as conveying 
the opinion of the Congress on their late leader. 
M. Jaunay spoke of his friend and colleague as 
one of the earliest promoters of the interna- 
tional movement, and one who to his latest 
hour strove for its development with loyal, per- 
severing, and affectionate efforts. 

An invitation from the press of St. Louis, 
U.S.A., to the Congress, offering free transport 
across the Atlantic for 300 members in the 
autumn of 1903, was, after some rather tumul- 
tuous discussion, finally accepted, an invitation 
to Berlin having been courteously postponed till 
1904 in favour of the American proposal. Cer- 
tain cautious members, including the Dutch 
group, and, I confess, the writer of this article, 
would have been better satisfied if this invitation. 
had been referred for decision to the Central 
Committee ; considerations of time, distance, 
the advisability of carrying so large a body 
of guests across the world at the expense 
of the hosts, &c., might have been worth a 
little more thought than it was possible to give 
them in a crowded and excited assembly ; but 
the Congress was in a mood to accept Mr. 
Williams’s (St. Louis) invitation in the spirit in 
which it was offered, and the American delega- 
tion could not but have been pleased by the 
enthusiasm evoked by their handsome proposal. 

Space fails me to tell of the excellent arrange- 
ments made for the comfort and convenience of 
members by the local committees in Berne. 
Our warmest thanks are due to them for the 
perfect smoothness with which all arrangements 
worked, and for the public liberality and 
private hospitality which we met with on all 
sides. G. B. Stuart. 








EDMUND PYLE, D.D. 
July 26th, 1902. 

Mr. HartsHORNE’s extracts from the corre- 
spondence of Edmund Pyle will arouse a 
peculiar feeling of gratitude among those who 
have hitherto treasured the few specimens of 
his letters to be found in that amusing book, 
Richards’s ‘History of Lynn’ (Lynn, 1812), 
whence they got into Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anec- 
dotes.’ In his directness, realism, powers of 
description, and piquancy of phrase Pyle, as a 
letter-writer, must have been surpassed only by 
Horace Walpole. The dangers of the excellent 
table at Winchester House, referred to in one 
of Mr. Hartshorne’s extracts, were apparently 
real, for in 1756, after a sharp attack of the 
gout, he wrote toa friend: ‘‘I find that as my 
constitution is, I must, now and then, sacrifice 
something in point of health to the plenty that 
flows in this noble house ” (Richards, ii. 1024). 
This occurs, by the way, in the letter contain- 
ing the account of the Hessian troops at Win- 
chester, which appears to be in the collection 
described by Mr. Hartshorne. The most 
notable, however, of Richards’s specimens is 
the description of the scenes at the Lynn elec- 
tion of 1747 (ii. 948), which reminds one of 
nothing so much as a picture by Hogarth. It 
would be interesting to know the history of this 
correspondence which Mr. Hartshorne describes 
as ‘‘now for the first time brought to light.” 
It can hardly be other than that seen by 
Richards, who does not say how he obtained 
access to it. It is much to be wished that it 
may be published in its entirety. 

G. M‘N. RusHFoRTH. 








SALES. 
Messrs. Sornesy, Wirkinson & Hopce sold 
the following in their five days’ sale of books, 
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21st to 25th ult. : Whitney’s Choice of Emblems, 
Leyden, 1586, 48/. E. B. Browning, Prometheus 
Unbound, first edition, 1833, 151. 15s. The 
Germ, the four original parts, 1848-50, 281. 
Dictionary of National Biography, 66 vols., 


391. Houghton Gallery, 27/. Col. Cook on 
Fox Hunting, 1826, 81. 2s. 6d. Carey’s 
Life in Paris, 1822, 15/. 15s. Ruskin’s 
Poems, 1850, 481. Alpine Journal, 1864- 
1901, 251. lLoddiges’s Botanical Cabinet, 
30 vols., 1818-33, 131. Lord  Lilford’s 
British Birds, 36 parts, 1885-97, 62I. Col- 


jection of Works of Art of Alfred de Roths- 
child, 1884, 36/. Propert’s Miniature Art, 
1887, 221. Jas. Whistler, Etchings and Dry- 
Points, F.A.8., n.d., 491. J.S. Haden, Etudes 
2 l’Eau-forte, Paris, 1866, 771. Hebrew Prayer 
Book, MS. on vellum, fifteenth century, 661. 
Boydell’s River Thames, extra _ illustrated, 
1794-6, 31l. 10s. Milton’s Paradise Lost, first 
edition, second title, 1667, 491. Pyne’s Royal 
Residences, 3 vols., 1819, 17/.5s. Gray’s Odes, first 
edition, Strawberry Hill, 1757, 30/. Hutchins’s 
Dorset, extra illustrated, 1861-70, 231.5s. Repro- 
ductions of Engravings and Woodcuts by Old 
Masters, 10 parts, 1889-90, 17/. Smith’s Cata- 
logue Raisonné of Painters, 9 vols., 1829-42, 351. 
Rogers’s Italy and Poems, proofs before letters, 
2 vols., 1830-34, 30]. Lafontaine, Contes, 
1762, 131. 10s. Scott’s Waverley, first edition, 
boards, uncut, 3 vols., 1814, 162/.; Guy Man- 
nering, first edition, 3 vols., boards, uncut, 
1816, 861. Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar, Hamlet, 
Othello, &c., Dublin, Grierson, 1721, 151. 5s. 
Westall and Owen’s Tour of the River Thames, 
1828, 101. Lamb’s Prince Dorus, 1818, 211. 5s. 
Swift’s Tale of a Tub, first edition, 1704, 
ill. 15s. Pentateuch in Hebrew, Sec. XV., 
301. Hors, on vellum, with miniatures, Sec. 
XV., 461. Goldsmith’s History of England, 
first edition, 4 vols., 1771, 261. Huth Library, 
edited by Grosart, largest paper, 29 vols., 171. 
Shakespeare Gallery, 2 vols., 171. 10s. 

Messrs. Puttick & Simpson sold on Wednesday 
a valuable collection of sporting books from the 
library of an amateur, including many scarce 
works with coloured plates. High prices were 
realized, the following being some of the chief 
items : Ackermann’s Microcosm, 3 vols., uncut, 
291. Repository of Arts, 40 vols., 47/. Alken’s 
National Sports, 1825, 201. 10s. ; ditto, another 
edition, 4to, 341. 10s. Life of a Racehorse, 201. 
Annals of Sporting, 13 vols., 95/. Apperley’s 
Life of Mytton, the first three editions, 321. 
Life of a Sportsman, 311. Boccaccio’s Decameron, 
coloured plates, 201. 5s. An Excursion to 
Brighthelmstone, plates by Rowlandson, 281. 
Miss Burney’s Evelina, coloured plates, 40I. 10s. 
The Roadster’s Album, 49/. Complete Peerage 
of England, 8 vols., 291. Confessions of an 
Oxonian, 22/. 10s. Egan’s Life in London and 
Finish to Life in London, 2 vols., uncut, 571. 
Carey’s Life in Paris, uncut, 301. Cruikshank’s 
Humourist, 4 vols., 251. Sketches by Boz, both 
series, 26/1. Grimm’s Popular Stories, 2 vols., 
uncut, 44]. 2s. Rowlandson’s Grotesque Borders, 
421. Ireland’s Life of Napoleon, 4 vols., 211. 
Moore’s Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 201. 
Rowlandson’s Comforts of Bath, 28/. Loyal 
Volunteers, uncut, 401. Scrope’s Deer Stalking 
and Salmon Fishing, 2 vols., 28]. Sterne’s 
Sentimental Journey, coloured plates, 211. 10s. 
Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities, first edition, 
451. 15s. Thornton’s Don Juan, 2 vols., coloured 
ggg 201. Westmacott’s English Spy, 2 vols., 
281. 








Literary Gossip. 


Mr. Fisner Unwin has just arranged to 
publish a translation of a monograph on 
King David by M. Marcel Auguste Dieula- 
foy, the well-known French Orientalist. The 
book is largely a critical vindication of 
David’s character against the attacks of 
Renan and his school. Special attention is 





paid to David’s position in history as a 
military strategist. 

Mr. Srorrorp A. Brooke is occupying 
himself during his stay at Bad Homburg 
with the revision of his monograph on 
Robert Browning. The work, which is 
intended as a companion study to the 
author’s ‘Tennyson: his Art and Relation 
to Modern Life,’ follows very much the 
same lines as its predecessor. The principal 
subjects dealt with are: ‘Browning and 
Tennyson,’ ‘Browning’s Treatment of 
Nature,’ ‘Browning’s Theory of Human 
Life,’ ‘Browning as the Poet of Art,’ 
‘Browning and Sordello,’ ‘The Dramas,’ 
‘Poems of Love and of other Passions,’ 
‘The Ring and the Book,’ ‘ Last Poems.’ 
The volume, which is to be published by 
Messrs. Isbister & Oo., will appear in 
September. 

Mr. Joseru Crayton has nearly completed 
a memoir of the late Mr. Dolling, in which 
he has been assisted by Mr. Dolling’s 
sisters and friends. It will have a preface 
by Canon Scott Holland, and will be pub- 
lished shortly by Messrs. Wells Gardner, 
Darton & Co. 

In the second number of Animal Life and 
the World of Nature, Messrs. Hutchinson’s 
new monthly magazine, there will be 
articles by Sir Harry Johnston, Lord Ave- 
bury, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Mr. Warde 
Fowler, Prof. Hulme, Mr. ©. 8S. Cornish, 
and others. In this number Sir Harry 
Johnston begins the first of a series of 
articles on the habits and ways of the wild 
beasts of Africa. There will also be an 
article on ‘ Natural History at the Seaside,’ 
by Mr. Edward Step. 


THE movement started to commemorate 
Dr. Furnivall’s services to English litera- 
ture and philology has reached its comple- 
tion. A sum of 550/. 3s. 4d. was received, 
including help from friends in the United 
States and Germany. In accordance with 
Dr. Furnivall’s own desire, the greater part 
of this has been devoted to helping the 
work of the Early English Text Society. 
The balance has sufficed to provide a boat 
for Dr. Furnivall’s river parties and to 
obtain the portrait by Mr. Rothenstein now 
accepted by Trinity Hall. 


Last Tuesday occurred the death of the 
Rev. Charles Edward Searle, who had been 
Master of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
since 1880. He was a scholar of the col- 
lege, and after a period of pastoral work 
returned thither as tutor in 1870. Seconded 
by able tutors like the late Mr. Prior and 
Mr. Neil, Dr. Searle was able to see that 
advance in Pembroke, both in numbers and 
in reputation, which is one of the most 
striking features of modern Cambridge. 
Without any particular brilliance, he looked 
after his undergraduates well—perhaps too 
well to please them—and his conscientious 
service was of great value to the college. 

Tue book of the lectures to be delivered 
at the Cambridge University Extension 
Summer Meeting this month exhibits a re- 
markable collection of talent covering a 
very wide range. In the historical section, 


inaugurated by the Vice-Chancellor, several 
distinguished foreign professors will lecture 
on the politics and statesmen of their own 
countries in the nineteenth century. Among 
these will be Prof. Vinogradoff of Moscow, 





Prof. Erich Marcks of Heidelberg, and Prof, 
Paul Mantoux of Paris. 


Mrs. Grorce M. Surru wishes to express 
her appreciation of the kindness of the 
friends of her husband, by whom a 
memorial tablet has been placed in §, 
Paul’s Cathedral and a portrait, by the 
Hon. John Collier, presented to her for her 
life. On her return from abroad in the 
autumn Mrs. Smith hopes to convey her 
thanks to each subscriber, and meanwhile 
she begs them to accept this grateful acknow- 
ledgment. The portrait may for the 
present be seen by any friend at the office 
of Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., 15, Waterloo 
Place, 8.W. 

Messrs. 8. W. Parrripce & Co. request 
us to state that they are in no way asgo- 
ciated with any other firm of a similar 
name, and that during the fifty years they 
have conducted business in Paternoster 
Row they have never advertised for MSS. 

THERE is, perhaps, nothing more certain 
to turn up than a second copy of a “ unique” 
book. For over four centuries the now 
famous 1493 edition of the Malermi Bible 
(Venice) was as completely lost as if it had 
never existed. Within about a month of 
each other two copies were discovered, one 
by Mr. Voynich in Italy and the other by 
the Duc de Rivoli in Vienna. Quite re- 
cently a third copy has been unearthed by 
a continental bookseller, and doubtless 
other examples will be found in due 
course. A fine copy is worth at least 300/. 
The peculiarity of the 1493 issue is that 
many of the woodcuts are quite different 
from those in the 1490, 1492, and 1494 
editions; four of these beautiful illustra- 
tions are reproduced in facsimile in Mr. 
Voynich’s ‘Second List of Books.’ 

Ir seems certain that, whatever other 
copies of Dr. Isaac Watts’s ‘ Divine Songs,’ 
1715, may be unearthed, that which realized 
the very high price of 155/. at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s on Monday last will retain 
its unique character. It was not only 
a presentation copy, but was given by 
the author ‘“‘To Mrs. Elizabeth Abney,” 
who is one of the three Mrs. Abneys te 
whom the little book is dedicated. A few 
weeks ago a Holborn bookseller had a copy 
of the same edition (although possibly not 
the example sold on Monday), which a well- 
known bibliophile saw and might have pur- 
chased for a shilling. Taking no interest 
in this class of books, he did not buy it. 
On looking over Sotheby’s catalogue he 
came to the entry of Watts’s ‘ Divine Songs, 
and then realized the opportunity he had 
missed. He lost no time in making his 
way to Holborn, but some one of a more 
speculative character had in the interval 
been there, and the precious little volume 
was gone! ; 

Tu Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, will 
be closed during this month. 

Jos: Srrapa, who died last week at 
Passy at the age of eighty-one, came into 
the world two or three centuries too late. 
‘L’Epopée Humaine,’ a poem in forty 
volumes, and running into 500,000 verses, 
might possibly have had a chance of being 
read in the time of Edmund Spenser or even 
of Sir Richard Blackmore, although even 
this is doubtful. Yet Strada had his 
eminent admirers, among whom were 
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Cavour, Layard, and Challemel-Lacour. 
He was a traveller as well as a poet, and 
his apartments in the Avenue Martin were 
filed with interesting objects of art and 
curiosity from various parts of the world. 
Strada has bequeathed the whole of his 
colossal work to the French nation. 


An édition définitive is announced of Fran- 
cisco de Quevedo’s ‘Pablo de Ségovie,’ 
translated by J. H. Rosny, and illustrated 
with 122 designs by Daniel Vierge, repro- 
duced by heliogravure, and with a study of 
Vierge’s work by Roger Marx. It is to be 
published jointly by Pelletan of Paris and 
the artist himself at Boulogne-sur-Seine. 
The impression is to be limited to 440 
examples, of which twenty will be on 
Japanese paper at 1,000 francs each. The 
artist himself will give the most careful 
attention to the reproduction and printing 
of the plates, and see to the correct inter- 
pretation of his ‘‘puissante originalité, 
toujours attenuée par le détestable procédé 
photographique.” According to M. Pelletan, 
the illustrations in the English edition were 
only indifferently produced. 


Pror. Orro Lessinc, the Berlin scuptor, 
has completed his model of the ‘‘Shake- 
speare-Denkmal,”’ which is to be erected at 
Weimar. The Grand Duke has invited the 
commissioners for the monument to Weimar, 
to consult with them as to the fittest public 
place for its erection. 


Pror. Atoys Scuvutre, of Breslau Uni- 
versity, who recently undertook the pro- 
visional directorship of the Prussian His- 
torical Institute in Rome, has now decided 
to accept that office permanently. He was 
assured by the German Imperial Chancellor, 
with whom he had an audience concerning 
the future of the Institute, that the German 
Government had resolved upon the better 
endowment of the Institute, upon which 
Prof. Schulte withdrew his resignation of 
the permanent direction. 


We regret to announce the death of 
Dott. Cav. Luigi Frati, Principal of the 
Municipal Library at Bologna and Director 
of the Medizeval Department of the Museum 
of that city. Dr. Frati had filled those 
posts for a lengthy period, the constant 
attention they involved naturally interfering 
with the prosecution of his earlier labours, 
so that of late years his publications have 
been confined to occasional papers dealing 
with historic and antiquarian subjects. 
English students whose work led them to 
consult the collections and the Library of 
Bologna will alwaysretain pleasant memories 
of the genial presence of the Director. Dr. 
Frati died on July 23rd, aged eighty-seven 
years, 


Tux Parliamentary Papers likely to be 
of the most general interest to our readers 
this week are General Reports on Ele- 
mentary Schools and Training Colleges for 
1901 (1s.); Intermediate Education Board 
for Ireland, Rules and Programme of 
Examinations, 1903 (44d.); Royal Uni- 
Versity of Ireland, Accounts (1d.); and the 
Report of the Deputy - Keeper of Public 
Kecords and Keeper of the State Papers 
in Ireland, which contains in an appendix 
a Report on certain Registers of Irregular 
Marriages, celebrated by unlicensed clergy- 
men, known as Couple-beggars (2!¥.). 
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Motors and Motor Driving. By Alfred C. 

Harmsworth. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tar the motor has come to stay is a 
commonplace; but few probably realize the 
extent to which our economic, political, and 
social life may be changed thereby. This 
‘positively last” addition to the “ Bad- 
minton Library’’ does much, however, to 
make one speculate in this direction. It is 
remarkable that whilst attaching great 
importance to the reduction of a railway 
journey by a quarter of an hour or so, we 
leave out of account the large proportion 
of time taken by the drive to and from the 
various stations. If it were possible for the 
householder to engage a light motor car, a 
motor brake, or light steam van for the 
luggage—which would load up, not against 
time, but quietly at the front and back 
doors, and unload at the actual end 
of .the journey, a vast deal of fuss and 
worry could be saved. There can be no 
doubt that a gradual return to the road is 
about to be accomplished, and that sub- 
urban and cross- journey railway traffic, 
with its many changes, will in future form 
a less conspicuous item amongst the worries 
of life. 

Mr. Leo Strachey, in one of the chapters 
of this interesting volume, truly says that 
‘*the circumstance that a motor-car can stop at 
the garden gate if we live bya highway, or drive 
up the carriage drive and draw up level with the 
porch, if we live within lodge gates, and take a 
man direct to his office, or wherever he wants 
to go to, is bound to make the motor-car beat 
the train for all short-distance work, where 
so large a percentage of the time is occupied in 
changes, etc.” 

At a recent dinner of the Automobile 
Club, when it was suggested that motors 
had a future in bringing agricultural pro- 
duce to the large towns, a speaker sensibly 
remarked that if it was desirable that the 
motor should bring cabbages to the work- 
man, it was more desirable for the motor to 
take the workman to the cabbages. We all 
deplore the decay of the village, but nothing 
would so surely alter the present state of 
things as the resurrection of the road. If 
the man of the villages within a certain 
radius of the city could jump into a 
motor omnibus at his own door and be 
carried direct to his destination for a penny, 
we should have greatly helped to solve the 
housing question so far as London is con- 
cerned. But if this is to be effected—as 
Mr. Strachey, in the book before us, points 
out—we shall have to make radical altera- 
tions in the means of road approach to 
London and most of our great towns, with 
a view to reducing—instead of augmenting 
—the already seriously congested state of 
the main arteries of traffic. 

The dismissal of the horse by the use 
of self-propelled carriages will count for 
nothing in the matter of space as compared 
with the enormous increase in the road 
traffic brought about if the general public 
use the road (in motors) instead of the 
railway for short journeys from suburbs, 
&c. Similarly, the roads will require 
general alteration, somewhat on the lines 
proposed by the Roads Improvement Asso- 
ciation, and it will be a happy day for 
London (and for horses) when—by the 





exodus of the horse as a public means 
of traction—we are able to point to the 
saving of fifty thousand pounds a year 
now spent in road engineering. It will 
be a happy day for our eyes, and for 
our clothes, when the consistency of the 
road surface is altered in such a way as 
to render ‘‘ motoring” a pleasure, without 
the present drawback of being smothered 
with dust or having to wear garments that 
suggest a search for the North Pole. 

The small farmer would also be assisted 
by improvement in the roads due to cheap 
motor traction. The horse, poor beast, has 
never been able to tell us what he has 
endured from unequal surfaces, and the 
pace of a horse-drawn vehicle has been too 
slow for even the springs to suffer much; 
but if you get into a motor car going five- 
and-twenty miles an hour over a road which 
you have hitherto deemed good, you will 
soon discover what the road surveyor’s work 
has been and what it ought to be. We are 
reminded that ‘‘it is the splendidly made 
and well-kept roads of France that have 
greatly helped to keep the French peasant 
on the soil.” 

The peasant’s difficulty is that of finding 
ready cash for getting his goods to market ; 
and stony roads with heavy gradients mean 
such serious expenses for traction that he 
is quickly beaten. Probably the best 
way to improve many of our main roads, 
into and out of towns, would be to lay 
down electric tramway systems. Authorities 
must see, however, that these are no longer 
allowed at the expense of the existing road 
space, for that only renders the congestion 
of the last few years more serious than ever. 
If tramway companies desire to run on the 
roadway they must establish their line at 
one side—buying land if necessary—thereby 
making the road wider in effect, instead of 
narrower, besides helping to disperse the 
urban population. The cost of such a plan 
would probably be but little more, in reality, 
than that of cutting up the existing roads. 

Let us turn again to the use of motors for 
work on farms and estates. Whether the 
present rates charged by railways are 
justifiable, or whether they are excessive 
in view of the low charges on competitive 
foreign produce, the cheaper and swifter 
locomotion becomes the better must it 
be for the British farmer. The excellent 
chapter on ‘The Utility of Motor Vehicles,’ 
by the Hon. J. Scott- Montagu, M.P., 
points to an admirable system of co-opera- 
tion which has already been managed at 
Tunbridge Wells, whereby the farmers of 
the district, ‘‘ tired with the vagaries of the 
South-Eastern and Chatham Railway, have 
organized a motor service to take their 
goods direct to Covent Garden and other 
markets in London.’’ Think for one moment 
of the advantages gained. There is no 
handling from the farmer’s cart into the 
trucks, with all the attendant delays and 
risks to perishable articles. Similarly there 
is no handling at the London terminus, or 
chance of crushing in the carrier’s or rail- 
way company’s van. The motor car takes 
the fruit or other produce direct to the 
market, thus there are two handlings instead 
of four. Moreover, the vehicle can return 
from London, or whatever town is the 
terminus, laden with nitrate of potash, bone- 
meat, &c., for consumption or distribution on 
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the farm; and, as we all know, the secret 
of paying freight is that the ship or vehicle 
shall be full both ways. 

The grip of the provincial salesman on 
the farmer lies in the fact that if the latter 
takes his produce to market he must sell it 
rather than bring it back by rail and have 
a cart to meet it again at the other end. 
Thus it is, perhaps, that the middleman 
takes a bigger proportion out of the agri- 
culturist than in any other trade. All this 
might be altered by a little organization in 
the way of co-operative agricultural motor 
service. 

For estate work, where there is a staff of 
builders or carpenters, a motor-car will prove 
a great saving, as has been well illustrated, 
in a case in point, by Mr. Scott-Montagu. 
The fact is that, when once the capital out- 
lay is faced, scattered cottages and farm- 
houses can be more easily and economically 
examined and attended to by this method. 

Mr. Scott-Montagu also makes some 
suggestive remarks in regard to the use of 
motors by the Post Office. He says :— 

‘* Why should there not be a late Motor-Mail 
Service from London, leaving about 2 am., 
after all the Main-line Railway Services have 
ceased, to convey letters—perhaps posted with 
a late fee stamp—up to midnight for the 
Country and deliverable in towns within a 
hundred miles of London by the first post next 
morning /” 

One of our hardest-worked judges, Sir 
Francis Jeune, has found leisure—perhaps 
on account of being an automobilist—to 
discourse on “‘the charm of driving in 
motors.’ He truly says :— 


‘‘The mere sense of motion is, in itself, a 
delightful thing; the gallop of a horse over 
elastic turf, the rush of a bicycle downhill with 
a suspicion of favouring wind, the rhythmical 
swing of an eight-oar, the trampling progress 
of a four-in-hand, the striding swoop on skates 
across the frozen fens—all these are things of 
which the reminiscences and the echo come 
back to us with the dash and pulsation of the 
motor car.” 

Dr. Johnson thought that nothing was so 
delightful as the rapid motion of the post- 
chaise. We may revive in these later days 
some of the spirit of the old coaches, which 
were much more picturesque than any motor 
is at present, and of the interest in old 
country inns. Readers and writers, too, may 
get to know something of the country life 
which is fashionable among the sciolists of 
the gaslamps. The invasion of the rail swept 
the country of its traffic; the result was 
that the Red Lion and the Blue Boar lan- 
guished, the ‘‘ boots” of the Boar and the 
chambermaid of the Lion, reconciled by 
joint misfortune, agreeing for once in de- 
nouncing the ‘‘igominy o’ railroads.” But 
now they can again return to their respective 
hostelries with some prospect of a busy life. 

It might reasonably be thought—and is, 
indeed, thought by many—that “ motor- 
ing” would, on the whole, be prejudicial to 
health on account of nerve strain. Sir 
Henry Thompson, who writes a chapter on 
‘ Motor Cars and Health,’ tells us, however, 
that the contrary is the case. 

‘*The easy jolting which occurs when a motor 
car is driven at a fair speed over the highway 
conduces toa healthy agitation ; it ‘acts on the 
liver,’ to use a popular phrase. Horse-riding 
has, however, the advantage of necessitating 
exercise of the muscles of the legs. This is one 





of the disadvantages of motoring, but I have 
found that it may be to some extent overcome 
by alighting at the end of a drive of twenty 
miles, and running smartly for about two hun- 
dred or three hundred yards, I make this a 
practice in relation to my motor drives.” 

This would be a rather heroic remedy for 
many people. He also speaks favourably 
of the action of the air on the face, and 
refers to motor-car driving generally as an 
antidote to insomnia. Further, Sir Henry 
remarks :— 

‘*To dwellers in densely populated cities the 
automobile is of great benefit, as it enables them 
in a short time to reach the purer air of the 
country, the necessity for which can scarcely be 
exaggerated. The air in towns is impregnated 
with smoke and particles of unburnt fuel. It 
is also in dry weather loaded with a class of 
dust largely composed of dried and pulverised 
horse manure. In wet weather fluid manure 
from the same source is absorbed by and then 
exhaled from the road or wood pavement, with 
similarly injurious effects. These impurities 
are more or less absent from the air of the 
country.” . 

It is interesting to note that men of ad- 
vanced years do not appear to find the 
use of a motor “trying,” for besides the 
favourable opinion expressed by Sir H. 
Thompson, Sir John Macdonald says :— 

‘** Another fact which made a strong impres- 
sion upon me was the small fatigue of long road 
journeys, as compared with horse-drawn travel- 
ling. I suppose Colonel Magrath and I were 
the two oldest men who made the tour, and we 
rode on a motor having solid tyres. Yet I can- 
not recall having felt any sensation of weariness, 
even after the longest run (125 miles per day) ; 
and we both came to the end as fit, if not more 
fit, than we started.” 

One of the chief reasons for the opposi- 
tion shown to the introduction of motor 
traffic in this country has been that motor- 
cars are liable to frighten horses, and 
when bicycles were introduced they were 
opposed on the same grounds, many a 
cyclist having to dismount on account of 
restless horses and nervous drivers and 
riders. An excellent chapter on ‘Motor 
Cars and Horses’ is provided in this volume 
by Mr. Hercules Langrishe, Master of the 
Kilkenny Fox Hounds. He rightly points 
out the folly of the law as it stands at 
present to avoid restive horses being 
frightened by motors. It would be far 
better if, instead of a motor-car driver 
being compelled to stop ‘‘ dead,” he reduced 
his speed to something low on a hand being 
held up against him; for it is just when the 
ordinary “‘ petrol” motor is stationary that 
it makes the most noise. It is the noise 
more than anything else which renders a 
motor-car so objectionable to a horse. This 
is probably an hereditary instinct handed 
down from the days when horses were wild, 
which can be modified by careful training. 

Some interesting and amusing remini- 
scences are included. Col. Magrath is 
responsible for the following :— 

‘*In one of my first drives I met an elderly 
woman on a quiet road, proceeding to market. 
She got dreadfully startled on seeing the car, 
and when she arrived at Wexford told every one 
that she met a carriage from the other world, 
with a horribly ugly demon driving it, and she 
knew at once that the carriage was sent to take 
her to hell, but, thank God! she had sense 
enough to make the sign of the Cross, when 
carriage and ugly demon vanished.” 


Sir John Macdonald remarks :— 





‘* No reminiscence would be complete without 
a notice of the Thousand-mile Trial of 1909 
which would by itself supply material for , 
volume. The demonstration of interest by the 
public was remarkable, and the strongest ex. 
pressions of goodwill came from the very old 
people of both sexes. This was much remarked 
on at the time. I attribute it to the fact that 
these aged persons had been young when rail. 
ways began to cover the country, and doubtless 
had heard them spoken against on all hands 
prophecies made that they would ruin the 
country, denunciations thundered against them 
from all who had to do with horse traffic, and 
frantic efforts made to keep them from being 
sanctioned. These people had lived to see the 
folly of all such proceedings and predictions ; 
and, therefore, their minds were free to wish 
success to a new mode of traffic which might 
be expected to bring many of the benefits of 
quicker and cheaper transit past their own doors 
by the road.” 

Besides the chapters already referred to 
there are others on the ‘History of the 
Motor Car’; ‘The Choice of a Motor,’ by 
Mr. Harmsworth himself; ‘ Dress for Motor- 
ing,’ by Lady Jeune; ‘The Motor Stable 
and its Management,’ by Sir David 
Salomons; ‘The Petrol Engine: the 
Caprices of the Petrol Motor,’ by the Hon, 
C. 8. Rolls; special technical chapters by 
Mr. Worby Beaumont on tyres, on steam 
cars, on electric cars, on motor cycles, on 
motor driving; and an important chapter 
on ‘ Points of Law affecting the Owners of 
Motor Vehicles,’ by Mr. Roger Wallace, 
K.C., chairman of the Automobile Club. 
Mr. Wallace also gives a full draft of the 
samein official form amongst the appendixes. 
There is a further chapter on the existing 
Automobile Clubs, with full particulars, which 
should prove useful, as well as a list with 
particulars of the various journals dealing 
with automobolism. 

Mr. Harmsworth and his publishers 
are to be congratulated on an admirable 
production, and on having induced the very 
best authorities—all busy men—to write on 
their special subjects. 

It only remains to be said that the illus- 
trations are excellent as well as generously 
bestowed, and that it would be difficult to 
find fault with the very complete index. 
The latest ‘‘ Badminton” is, indeed, a geod 
example of a useful and interesting series. 








Science Gossiy. 


Tue Zoologist for this month, published on 
the 15th, will lead off with an article on 
‘Erasmus as a Naturalist,’ by Mr. G. W. 
Murdoch. This is the first time that the works 
of the great humanist have ever been considered 
from that interesting point of view. 

We hear from Vienna that the Anthro- 
pological Society of that city intends to resume 
the excavations at Hallstadt, which have already 
proved so fertile in prehistoric remains. 

Tue planet Mercury will be at superior con- 
junction with the sun on the 11th inst., but 
may become visible in the evening at the end 
of the month, situated in the eastern part of the 
constellation Leo. Venus rises about 2 o'clock 
in the morning, passes very near 6 Gemino- 
rum on the 9th, and enters Cancer on the 16th. 
Mars is very near Venus in the early part of 
the month (they were in conjunction on the 


morning of the Ist), but, following her more \ 


slowly towards the east, he will be near 5 
Geminorum on the 15th, and not enter Cancer 
until the end of the month. Jupiter is at ~ 
sition to the sun on the 5th, and _ brilliant 
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all night (though at no great elevation) in 
the constellation Capricornus. Saturn is in 
Sagittarius, some distance (which is slowly 
diminishing) to the west of Jupiter. The 
Perseid meteors will be looked for from the 8th 
to the 12th; in the early part of the night the 
moon (which is in her first quarter on the 
morning cf the 11th) will somewhat diminish 
their apparent brightness. 

Tue discovery of twosmall planets is announced 
from Koénigstuhl, Heidelberg : the first (which 
may, however, be identical with Kilia, No. 470) 
by Prof. Max Wolf on the 6th ult. ; the second 
by Dr. Carnera on the 9th. 

Herr ARENDT, of Posen, from observations 
made last winter, chiefly with the instruments of 
the Urania Observatory at Berlin, considers 
that he has detected markings on Venus which 
indicate the presence of great elevations on the 

Janet, seen from time to time through the 
clouds surrounding it, and, so far as the observa- 
tions go, pointing to a rapid rotation accom- 
plished in about twenty-four hours. 

Tue biennial meeting of the Astronomische 
Gesellschaft will take place at Gottingen, 
August 4th to 7th. A number of interesting 
papers are promised, and the programme 
includes visits to the observatory at Gottingen 
and to the astronomical museum of Cassel. 








FINE ARTS 


ce 
CATHEDRAL HANDBOOKS. 


Chichester : the Cathedral and See. By Hubert 
C. Corlette. ‘‘Cathedral Series.” (Bell 
& Sons.) 


Amiens: its Cathedral and Churches. By the 
Rev. T. Perkins. ‘‘ Handbooks to Con- 
tinental Churches.” (Same publishers.) 

THERE is an interesting contrast in treatment 

as in subject between these two volumes 

of Messrs. Bell & Sons’ excellent series 
of cathedral handbooks. Mr. Corlette’s 

‘Chichester’ is eminently an architect’s study 

of architecture. Not a moulding escapes his 

notice; every fragment of earlier building 
embedded in the present structure is discussed 
in detail, and its bearing on the history of the 
cathedral is made clear; and the structural 
points are emphasized in a manner all too rare 
in popular books on architecture. There is evi- 
dence also of careful study of documents in the 
chapter on the diocese and see, which includes a 
summary account of allthe bishops from Wilfrith 
of York, first Bishop of Selsea, to the present 
day. Mr. Perkins’s ‘ Amiens,’ on the other 
hand, is by no means specialist’s work. He is 
an intelligent tourist, who sees the same things 
as others of his kind, and writes about them 
pleasantly enough. He knows his Ruskin, and 
gives a full and interesting account of the sculp- 
tures. Atniens is not, indeed, a building with a 
complicated history like Chichester and many 
other English cathedrals, but derives its splendid 
unity from the fact that it was begun and 
finished, to all intents as we now see it, 
within seventy years. At the same time, it is 
beyond dispute the central example of French 
Gothic, and the most perfect exposition of 
structural logic that the style has to show, and 
we cannot but think that Mr. Perkins might 
have advantageously devoted a little more space 
to explaining the principles of that style. The 
sectional view from Viollet-le-Duc given on 
p. 6 has the gist of the whole matter, but is not 
enough for the unlearned. Mr. Perkins is not 
afraid to criticize, and we hear somewhat too 
much of the comparison between Salisbury spire 
and the Amiens fiche, which are so different in 
design and intention that it is irritating to find 
them pitted against one another. The writing 
is clear and simple, save for an alarmingly in- 
volved sentence on p: 11 concerning sexpartite 
vaulting. On p. 59 Bishop Everard’s epitaph is 
surely mistranslated, and verbis should be taken, 
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like munere, with recreabat. Mr. Corlette is far 
more chary of criticism, and prefers to confine 
himself, like the modern school of historians, to 
the statement of fact; but the facts of the divers 
rebuildings of Chichester Cathedral are so inter- 
esting that we do not quarre! with him on that 
account, though after a study of Mr. Perkins’s 
views of Amiens it is hard to subscribe to Mr. 
Corlette’s admiration for the nave of Chichester. 
The photographs in both books are well selected, 
but those of Chichester are superior in clear- 
ness. Mr. Corlette would have been well 
advised in substituting a view of the fourteenth- 
century choir-stalls for that of the odious modern 
altar and reredos. We must protest strongly in 
both cases against publishing plans of cathedrals 
without vaulting-lines. It is possible to insert 
these without in any way obscuring the draw- 
ing, and in several instances, as in the descrip- 
tion of the apse-vaulting on p. 12 of ‘ Amiens,’ 
the text is rendered unintelligible by the want 
of them. 








RUGS AND LACES, 


Rugs, Oriental and Occidental, Antique and 
Modern. By Rosa Belle Holt. (Chicago, 
McClurg & Co.) — Described as a handbook 
for ready reference, this work attempts a 
system of classification which, although ad- 
mirably carried out, yet renders but slight 
assistance to those who seek sound information 
respecting the original locality of manu- 
facture of any particular example taken 
from the vast hoard of carpets and rugs 
which the rapacity of dealers has caused to 
be gleaned from Turkey, Syria, Persia, and 
Central Asia since the last Turco-Russian war. 
The fault is not due to want of pains in com- 
piling the enormous amount of information 
assiduously collected from ‘‘sundry publica- 
tions,” or ‘* through correspondence with minis- 
ters to Oriental countries and consuls residing 
therein....interviews with rug dealers in various 
cities, and to certain learned Americans, Ar- 
menians, Greeks, Syrians, and Turks,” but 
rather to the untrustworthy character of the 
matter thus obtained and the want of discrimi- 
nation shown in dealing with it. We recognize 
the great difficulty in assigning localities to 
various types of antique carpets, a work which 
is engaging the best attention of the most 
eminent experts in the history of textile fabrics; 
but at least care should have been taken to 
eliminate from the examples illustrated in the 
book the modern imitations of old rugs which in 
two places are described as ‘‘antique” or ‘‘old,” 
and also to avoid the reckless use of those terms 
when applied to the productionsof the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. Even the word 
‘*rug” is often misapplied, v= gp when used 
to describe the large Ardebil carpet in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, measuring 34 by 
18 feet, and the great carpet in the Chehel 
Sitoon Palace at Ispahan, which is over 60 feet 
long by 30 feet wide. The attempt to illustrate 
typical examples of the designs used in modern 
factories in the East also fails, owing to the 
constant change of patterns and colourings de- 
manded by modern trade and to the tendency 
of manufacturers to copy the work of any other 
factory, modern or old, which is commanding a 
great sale in the European or American markets. 

The ‘‘Indian prayer rug” 
(facing p. 64) is in no way an Indian design, but 
a fairly good copy of a Turkish rug, of the Ana- 
tolian type, belonging to the early partof the last 
century, and it most probably owes its — 
to an American order received since the Chicago 
Exhibition, where old Giordes rugs realized high 
prices. Seekers after truth should also be 
cautioned against a certain pernicious kind of 
gush which, although worn threadbare, again 
does duty in this as well as in most of the pre- 
ceding works dealing with Eastern art crafts- 
manship. Possibly excusable in the ordinary 
traveller who rushes into print on the earliest 


from Amritsar- 


occasion, it cannot be permitted in the more 
pretentious and responsible work of the writer of 
a text-book, and in the present case may not be 
passed over on account of insufficient knowledge. 
The writer ‘‘ wonders how the weavers have 
achieved such success in the exquisite loom 
work, that has been wrought in the Orient, as 
they are destitute of what we call education 
and dwell in the humblest surroundings,” pro- 
ceeding to assert that ‘‘nature has been their 
instructor” and that ‘‘they have intuitively 
grasped what is correct in colour from the 
works of nature surrounding them, weaving 
in with the threads that go to form the fabric 
many a song of joy, many a dirge of woe and 
despair.” Later we read that ‘‘the designs of 
Eastern rugs are often the spontaneous outcome 
of the fancy of the weavers,” then that the 
patterns are sometimes handed down from one 
generation to another, and, further on, that 
‘among good antique Persian rugs there are 
in all about thirty designs,” truly a very poor 
outcome from nature’s great school of art. 
Actually the designs in Oriental carpets and 
stuffs are no more the fancies or attempts to 
express ideas of the actual weavers than the 
plans and facades of our Gothic cathedrals were 
due to the skilful masons who wrought out the 
tracery windows or carved the foliated capitals. 
The belief in intuition for the production of 
designs which, good or bad, owe their perfec- 
tion or failure to complex laws as positive as 
those governing the preparation of a set of 
working drawings for a locomotive, is a dan- 
gerous fallacy in these days, when universal art 
education is becoming the happy hunting- 
ground of the faddist. He finds in works 
like this a corroboration of his inclination to 
neglect scientific study, and to replace it by fol- 
lowing the dictates of his inner consciousness 
expressed in some far-fetched and often unsuit- 
able material through the aid of the latest 
passing fashion in ‘‘ technique.” 

History of Lace. By Mrs. Bury Palliser. 
Entirely revised, rewritten, and enlarged under 
the editorship of M. Jourdain and Alice Dryden. 
(Sampson Low.)—The last edition of Mrs. 
Palliser’s book having appeared in 1875, it was 
doubtless desirable that the present revision 
should be made. Many developments in lace- 
making have taken place since that time, and 
the work had reached almost prohibitory — 
We may thank the editors for the addition 
of numerous photographs from portraits of 
distinguished men and women, showing the 
dainty fabrics as they were actually worn, and 
Miss Dryden in particular for her skilful use of 
the camera in reproducing examples of lace. It 
may here be recalled that in the early part of 
the seventeenth century boot-tops were turned 
up or down for the protection or the exhibition 
respectively of the lace linings ; while in the 
latter part of it the reverse process was applied 
to coat sleeves. Plate iii. is an admirable 
instance of needlepoint work on fine linen, in 
white and in gold thread. It was of such art 
as this that it was lately stated in a Parisian 
court of law that ‘‘telle dentelle n’a pas de 
prix.” Plate xlvi. shows a vandyked ruff 
with its supportasses, from the Musée du 
Louvre — ‘‘un ruff bon pynned ed le 
wier ”—interesting enough, but certainly far 
inferior to the really surprising examples in 
the Bavarian National Museum at Munich. 
Plate lix. gives examples of French black silk 
guipure, capitally reproduced. We have taken 
these instances quite at hazard. Speaking gener- 
ally as to the letterpress, we find that additions 
rather than alterations have been the aim, the 
excellent original material only giving way in 
accordance with the pressure of modern research. 
Specially, however, the introductory chapter— 
‘ Needlework ’—appears as almost entirely new. 
Similarly, the sections on the lace of Alengon 
and Argentan have been nearly redone ; while, 
as regards Spain, the editors have brought the 





subject down to the present day, though we find 
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no allusion to the picturesque and eminently 
practical revolving lace pillow in common use 
in Andalusia and the south of Spain. Chief 
among the laces of France is point d’Alengon, 
‘*the queen of lace.” It is stated to be the 
only kind not made on the pillow. Like the 
production of its rival, point d’Argentan, it is 
distinguished, as are also certain Venetian point 
laces, by its ‘‘ bride” grounds. We judge point 
d’Alengon to be particularly noteworthy 
from the number of processes in its make, 
including the use of the ‘‘dent de loup” of 


the old illuminators and bookbinders as 
the picot or burnisher of the _lace- 
finisher. Tempting as it is to touch upon 


points in the fascinating general history, and 
to make excursions into the Low Countries— 
‘*for lace let Flanders bear away the belle ”— 
we must forbear, merely saying that we are 
somewhat disappointed, though not surprised, at 
the lack of evidence in support of the contention 
that lace was made in the Low Countries in the 
fourteenth century. We are apt to think that 
in the account of English lace the editors have 
rescued several samples from oblivion. We must 
notice the newly written chapter on North- 
amptonshire lace, as a good type of an improve- 
ment with which Bedfordshire and Buck- 
inghamshire are naturally associated. In a 
more detailed notice the Devonshire section 
might with justice be dwelt upon. But we have 
sought in vain for allusion to ‘‘ the maid” or 
to ‘the bow maid,” within living memory as 
essential as chairs and tables in every cottage in 
the lace-making Midlands. Its use ended, the 
fire has devoured it, and its fame has perished. 








THE WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. 


In these days the lover of Japanese art can 
hardly avoid being something of a pessimist. 
The political and commercial progress of our 
new ally is a matter of which she may well be 
proud, yet the effect of that progress upon her 
national art seems to be little short of disastrous. 
With the deaths of Hiroshige, Hokusai, and 
Yosai there came a pause, as perhaps was 
natural at the close of such a long epoch of 
artistic activity. Then, before the genius of 
the country had time to recuperate, came the 
great upheaval which resulted in the overthrow 
of the old aristocratic conservative spirit. The 
influx of European ideas, impeded before, soon 
became an overwhelming flood. The Japanese 
people were at once seized with a desire for a 
closer intercourse and more equal rivalry with 
the civilization of the West. Their wonderfully 
rapid assimilation of Western views upon 
national policy, upon the art of war, and upon 
the science of commerce excited new ambitions, 
and with their coming the ancient, honourable, 
leisurely tradition of Japanese life passed away. 
The craftsman who was once content to live 
easily, and work just as his fancy or necessity 
prompted him, in due course began to labour 
on strictly commercial lines and became a manu- 
facturer. 

The effect of the change can be estimated, to 
some extent, by comparing the Japanese objects 
in the hall of the New Gallery with the exhibi- 
tion opened in Whitechapel last Wednesday week. 
The modern enamels, carvings, and lacquer 
at the New Gallery display no lack of ingenuity 
—indeed, they are rather too ingenious. Every- 
thing is a masterpiece of clever handiwork. 
Everything astounds one by the amount of 
skilful and patient labour which must have been 
expended on it by its maker. Everything is 
as “‘finished” and polished as it could be 
Nevertheless, among all these modern exhibits 
it is hard to recall a single object which 
is really fine—which shows any sign of actual 
artistic invention, or which is clearly the 
outcome of perfect taste. The designs are 
elaborate enough, and intricate enough, and 
pretty enough, but never anything more. 
The noble audacity by which Korin created a 





perfect work of art out of a few pieces of lead 
or mother-of-pearl and a little dull lacquer has 
apparently vanished for ever. Nor does the 
national taste for colour seem to be in healthier 
condition. Once the Japanese could fairly claim 
to have the most delicate colour-sense of any 
nation in the world. Now that sense is little 
better than that of the average European, so 
that a recollection of the exquisite harmonies of 
Harunobu and Utamaro makes the ‘“‘ electric” 
blues and pinksof the modern Japanese enameller 
seem even more painful than they really are. It 
is positively distressing that such specious 
‘*fancy goods” should be the most recent 
achievement of a country which has been 
supremely successful in more than one field of 


art. 

Of that success the Whitechapel Exhibition 
may not contain many remarkable examples. 
Nevertheless the very absence of bad modern 
work is a thing for which the curator and those 
who have assisted him deserve no little credit. 
By the inclusion of models of Japanese dwellings, 
pictures of Japanese life, and photographs of 
Japanese scenery, the promoters of the exhibi- 
tion have made it attractive to the general 
public, who may wish to form some idea of the 
industries and customs of our allies. At the 
same time there are one or two special features 
of the show which are of real interest to all 
lovers of art. 

The collection of paintings is not, on the whole, 
very strong or representative, though the three 
works by the accomplished eclectic Yosai, and 
the large landscape by his master, Hokusai, are 
all in their several ways important. The col- 
lection of lacquer is fairly good of its kind, but 
would have been more complete had at least 
one or two pieces in the style of Korin been 
added to show what the culmination of the art 
was like. The excellent and amusing earthen- 
ware of the country is also fairly well represented. 

Though masterly workers in iron—as the 
magnificent eagle by Miochin Muneharu at South 
Kensington triumphantly proves—the Japanese 
do not attain to equal success when working in 
bronze. As bronze founders they merely imi- 
tate their Chinese neighbours, losing in the 
process of imitation the massiveness and square- 
ness from which Chinese bronzes derive so much 
of their dignity. Japanese bronze, as the very 
characteristic specimens at Whitechapel show, 
can be graceful and pretty both in form and 
patina, but is only a minor feminine art com- 
pared with that of the continent. 

The committee have had the help of Mr. 
Arthur Morrison in arranging the room devoted 
to colour-printing, so that this unique product 
of the Japanese genius is remarkably well illus- 
trated. Passing over the interesting beginnings 
of the art, when the outline blocks of Kiyonobu 
and Masanobu were coloured by hand, we 
find attention arrested by Harunobu, who was 
the first to fill the whole area of a print with 
colour. This supreme master of design and 
colour is well represented, four of the prints 
(Nos. 13, 14, 17, and 18) being of marked 
beauty. Hokusai’s teacher Shunsho is repre- 
sented cs only by a plate from his famous 
‘Mirror of Beautiful Women,’ and by one or 
two characteristic stage subjects, but also by 
a fair-sized landscape, in which the figures cast 
shadows, the first known instance of such a 
departure from the usual practice of the 
Japanese colour printers. The series continues 
with Yeishi and the great Utamaro, whose work 
is not perhaps so completely illustrated as it 
might be, though two or three of the prints are 
of the utmost delicacy. 

Hokusai as a landscape designer makes a 
brave show; indeed, it would be hard to see 
him to better advantage than in such prints as 
No. 57, from The Bridges of Japan, and No. 59, 
from the Thirty-six Views of Fuji. If these 


prints could have been supplemented by one or 
two of the charming landscapes of his pupil 
Hokkei, and by a few of the best oblong designs 








by Hiroshige, the public would have a chance of 
seeing that the modern artist’s admiration for 
the great landscapists of Japan is no mere empty 
craze. It would be unfair to insist on the 
point, however, in the case of an exhibition 
which has to cater for many tastes, and has, 
on the whole, done its work admirably. 





ETCHINGS AT MR. GUTEKUNST’S GALLERY, 


A sMALL and very select collection of the 
etchings of Ostade and Claude is on view at 
Messrs. Gutekunst’s. Of the two certainly 
Ostade was the more accomplished etcher, 
though by no means the greater artist. 

At his best Ostade approaches Rembrandt— 
for example, in the Peasant paying his Score 
(No. 24) and the Artist in his Studio (33), 
where a fine use of silhouette gives the design 
unusual solidity and completeness. But even 
in these he has almost nothing of Rembrandt's 
sense of beauty, and where his types are ugly, 
which is the usual case, his ugliness is mean and 
gross, uninspired by that feeling for significance 
which never deserted Rembrandt. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of its commonness, his nature was 
not unsympathetic; hisobservation of the common 
scenes of everyday life was not the result of a 
cold curiosity like that of some of his compeers, 
His was not, however, a very independent or 
self-sufficient talent. In these etchings it is 
easy to see that as the influence of Rembrandt 
waned he took up with the newer fashions of 
G. Dow and Van Mieris, to the great disad- 
vantage of his designs. The later ones have that 
peculiarly false air of prettiness, that way of 
vignetting the composition, and that obvious 
artifice of over-emphasizing the unity of the 
chiaroscuro which make much Dutch painting 
of the period at once dull and pretentious. Such 
realistic treatment of commonplace scenes is 
only tolerable when it is perfectly sincere. Even 
in Rembrandt the germs of a factitious and 
theatrical taste are evident, and Ostade in his 
later work seems to have developed it, under 
the impression that he was giving to his work 
the air of a finer style. 

When we turn from the insincere realism of 
Ostade’s later etchings to the Claudes on the 
opposite wall we realize how unfair to the latter 
is the charge of coldness and want of feeling. 
Artifice there is, no doubt, but it is artifice 
employed consistently and harmoniously to 
ennoble and simplify the impression of nature. 
In Ostade’s later work the elaborate adjustment 
of light and shade, the vignetting and framing 
round of the central point, serve only to bring 
into relief a trivial minuteness of vision ; in 
Claude’s etchings, in spite of a certain fussiness 
in the actual line, the artifice of elaborately 
planned composition is used to impose a mood 
of singular suavity and elevation. Nevertheless, 
fine as these etchings are in intention, we con- 
fess to a feeling that the etched line was not to 
Claude a congenial mode of expression. His 
practice was to compose by a succession of 
silhouettes ; in his wash drawings these were 
plotted by means of the pen line, and the masses 
were then laid in by broad washes skilfully 
manipulated so as to suggest at the same time the 
silhouette and the modification of its edges by the 
enveloping atmosphere. In his etchings he found 
himself compelled to fill in his masses by lines ; 
this allowed the possibility of getting the masses 
of dark by the repetition of an infinity of petty 
detail, and the temptation to do this, which is 
apparent even in his oil paintings, proved irre- 
sistible. Finally, when even this failed to give 
the required weight to his composition, he loaded 
the shadows with a number of minute strokes 
which half obliterated the elaborately drawn 
forms beneath, and left a troubled and worried 
surface. This is particularly noticeable in 
the two states of A Shepherd and Shepherdess 
Conversing (47 and 48). In the first we have an 
elaborate line drawing, in which the forms of 
the trees are rendered with great delicacy and 
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rhythmical freedom of hand, but without any 
strongly marked chiaroscuro. Had Claude now 
roceeded to unify the composition by a wash 
or by aquatint all this would have remained ; 
as it is, the fourth state shows the beautiful 
linear drawing completely lost beneath an in- 
discriminate mass of hatchings. The composition 
is undoubtedly improved, but quality has been 
lost. The same remark applies to a less extent 
to the splendid composition of the rare plate 
Le Bouvier (40). We should like to have seen 
here the first state of the Drove of Cattle in 
Stormy Weather (39), wherein the massive ruin 
of a classical temple to the left, which seems an 
essential feature of the composition, has not yet 
made its appearance. The selection of ex- 
amples in this exhibition is admirable ; it has 
been made from the point of view not of the 
rarity and curiosity of the states, but from 
that of their artistic quality and the com- 
pletest possible rendering of the idea. Etch- 
ing is an art that has been subordinated too 
much to the curiosity of the collector, and we 
welcome any protest in favour of the lover of 


art. 








THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 


We hear that a new rule has been made by 
Lord Lansdowne in the administration of the 
National Gallery, whereby no picture is to 
be acquired without the consent of all the 
trustees. We need hardly say that we deplore 
such a step. Matters have been going from 
bad to worse at the National Gallery for many 
years, but such a rule as this will definitely 
prevent any hope of our keeping pace with 
German public and American private enter- 
prise. Among the trustees are gentlemen with 
very various and in some cases quite empirical 
tastes—one favours the elegances of eighteenth- 
century French art, another is all for the primi- 
tives, It is evident that in these circumstances 
the only common ground whereon all can unite 
will be that of mediocre work. Any work in 
which the characteristics of its own period are 
strongly accentuated, any good work in short, 
will arouse the vehement opposition of those 
trustees whose education in art has_ not 
enabled them to appreciate that particular 
period and style. It will only be in the 
works of feeble and flaccid personalities that 
the opposition will be lessened to the point 
where compromise becomes possible. Com- 
promise, which is the deadly enemy of so 
absolute and definitely willed an activity as art, 
will rule all the nation’s acquisitions. We leave 
out of account here the serious practical difti- 
culty that, while a considerable body of men are 
being brought together to see and discuss an 
important picture, and settle between their 
opposing views, the private purchaser from 
across the Atlantic will probably, if the picture 
is worth having, and no patriotic motives on the 
owner’s part intervene, have written a cheque 
on the spot and gone off with the object in 
dispute. 

We venture to think that any single man with 
absolute power, however limited his tastes, 
however slight his special knowledge, would buy 
better works than such a heterogeneous and 
disparate body as the Trustees of the National 
Gallery. We have often felt it necessary to 
criticize adversely recent purchases at the 
National Gallery, but it is an open secret that 
if Sir E. Poynter had had the power which the 
director of a German gallery possesses we should 
now have at Trafalgar Square several works of 
first-rate importance which he has been forced 
to pass over. 

The-question has a particular poignancy at 
the present moment, when there is in the 
market a work of rare artistic quality, the fight 
of the Centaurs and Lapithze by Piero di Cosimo, 
Which we noticed at length in a previous issue. 
It is long since an Italian picture of the fifteenth 
<entury of such capital importance, both as a 
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work of art and as an illustration of the charac- 
teristic ideas of the Italian Renaissance, has been 
obtainable. The desire to acquire this for the 
nation has been expressed with extraordinary 
unanimity by those competent to form a just 
Opinion of its merits. The suggestion put for- 
ward by Mr. Claude Phillips in the Daily Tele- 
graph and by Mr. D.S. MacColl in the Saturday 
Review has been taken up by Sir Martin Conway, 
and pressed on more general and literary 
grounds in a delightful letter by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, while in the Times of last Saturday 
there appeared an appeal to acquire the work 
by public subscription signed by such pro- 
minent artists as Mr. Legros, Mr. Furse, Mr. 
Charles Ricketts, and Mr. C. H. Shannon. 
Here, then, is a case where the educated artistic 
opinion of the country is singularly unanimous, 
and yet it is found necessary to appeal to the 
public to take upon itself, without any proper 
organization for doing so, a transaction which, 
we feel sure, almost any Director of the National 
Gallery, were his judgment unfettered, would 
feel the necessity of undertaking. There could 
not be a clearer object-lesson of the inefliziency 
of the present cumbrous machinery, which the 
new rule will render almost incapable of func- 
tioning at all. 








THE ROYAL ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
AT SOUTHAMPTON, 


THE annual meeting of the Institute—the 
sixtieth—commenced at Southampton on Tues- 
day, July 22nd. At noon the members assembled 
in the Council Chamber at the Audit House, 
where they were welcomed by the Mayor. In 
a few words he referred to the ancient history 
of the town. It was from Southampton port 
that the armies left which fought at Crecy, 
Agincourt, and Poictiers. 

Sir Henry Howorth, in returning thanks, 
mentioned the good work done by local anti- 
quaries towards preserving the treasures of the 
district. 

Lord Montagu then took the chair and gave 
his address. He referred to the many objects 
of interest in the neighbourhood and the local 
work which was being done. Some of the old 
walls of the town might disappear, but he hoped 
that any idea of removing Bargate had entirely 
gone. A vote of sympathy with the people of 
Venice and the Italian nation for the loss they 
had sustained by the fall of the great Campanile 
of St. Mark’s was passed. 

After luncheon the members assembled for a 
perambulation of the town, under the guidance 
of Messrs. R. W. Dale, S. R. D. Lucas, and 
the Rev. G. W. Minns. The first stop was at 
St. Michael’s, a twelfth-century cross church, of 
which Mr. Dale gave the history. Mr. Peers, 
taking the architectural features, remarked on 
the early central tower, but could see no mark 
of a transept. It was thought this must 
have been of wood, attached to the tower of 
stone. A remarkable chalice was exhibited. It 
bears for date-mark the letter R, and is thought 
to be Elizabethan. Next the Bargate, the prin- 
cipal entrance to the town, was reached, where 
the Rev. G. W. Minns read a short paper. The 
structure was of various periods, some of it 
being Norman. There had been a great 
struggle of late as to whether the Bar should be 
removed, but it was now decided to widen the 
side arches and keep it. The battlements 
are unaltered, and in one embrasure hangs the 
watch-bell, with the inscription, ‘‘God is my 
hope, K B 1605.” The upper part is known 
as the Guildhall. In it is a statue of Queen 
Anne, removed from the outside, with the feet 
cut off to make it fit its present position. 
Between the windows are rude paintings of Sir 
Bevis and his squire. On passing outside the 
heraldry, now nearly obliterated, was noted, 
and then an advance was made round the town 
walls, which were examined where possible. 
Some large twelfth century vaults were inspected 





whose early use is not known, but which were 
probably stores for the castle. Of the castle 
not much could be seen. The various towers 
are almost all gone. Here the party divided. 
Some went to King John’s house, others con- 
tinuing the walk to the West Gate, Canute’s 
Palace, the south tower (called also God’s 
House Tower), the Maison Dieu or Hospital of 
St. Julian, the wool-house (about fourteenth 
century), the guardroom (fifteenth century), and 
the arcade in the wall (fourteenth century), built 
after the town was burnt by the French. One 
party got through the work very well, the other 
met with delays. 

At the evening meeting the Dean of Win- 
chester took the chair, making some remarks 
on the meaning or origin of the name Hampton 
and its use for the county, as other divisions of 
the West Saxons took their names from tribal 
divisions or old principalities. 

Mr. Emanuel Green then read a paper on 
the Roman station Clausentum. After a few 
remarks on the site now known as Bittern, a 
short history of the finds made was given. 
Going back to Roman times, he spuke of the 
arrival of Claudius and a large force which 
resulted in the settlement of harbours on the 
coast from Richborough to Clausentum, and a 
line of camps from the Thames to the Severn, 
enclosing the rich western district. With this 
was established the Classis Britanivica, or British 
fleet, to guard the narrow seas. So entirely has 
this fleet been overlooked that in Smith’s 
‘Dictionary of Roman Antiquities’ it is not 
even mentioned. A list of inscribed stones 
found was included, the finds extending from 
Britain to Arles. The coins of Carausius found 
at Clausentum, supposed to have been minted 
there, cannot be accepted. Tetricus and 
Carausius favoured the place, and Agricola 
landed there on his march to the Severn. The 
questions of tin and lead mining and the ex- 
portations from Clausentum were particularly 
noticed. The tin came chiefly from Devonshire, 
not much from Cornwall. Clausentum shows no 
sign of a military character, not much even of a 
civilian residential occupation. It seems simply 
to have been a large and well-protected depdt 
for the export of western produce. At Clau- 
sentum began the Ikeneld Street directly 
enclosing the rich western district, a district 
in which peace and prosperity must have reigned 
for four hundred years. 

Mr. R. W. Dale had in the room in cases a 
fine collection of pottery and flint and bronze 
implements, on which he commented. Some 
notes were added by Dr. Munro. 

Mr. Hudd showed a curious drawing of what 
he called a shrine. It was found at Caerwent 
during some diggings there. Unfortunately, as 
there was no written paper, the remarks made 
were not clear to the general. In the discussion 
it was considered by some to be early Christian, 
by others pagan. In the end judgment was 
suspended. 

On Wednesday the party left for Winchester, 
where the Castle, St. Cross, the College, and 
Wolvesey Castle were visited. At St. Cross 
Mr. J. Bilson gave a general account of the 
hospital and its foundation, with architectural 
details and a general plan. The church has 
been already described, with the controversy 
thereon, in the Institute Journal. In the latter 
half of the thirteenth century subscriptions 
were asked for furnishing the church, but there 
seems to be no record of the response. There 
had been alterations in the choir and the 
internal fittings about 1386-7. 

After luncheon, some on their way to the 
College saw the God Begot House. At the 
College Mr. W. F. Kirby described the chapel, 
and called attention to the brasses, one of these 
being a full-length, a reproduction of an early 
original thrown away during the restoration. 
The chantry chapel in the cloisters was for some 
time a grain store, and in 1629 was the College 
library ; now it is the chapel for the younger 
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boys: The window at the east end is from the 
larger chapel. Proceeding next to Wolvesey 
* Castle or Palace, the members were received by 
the Mayor and the President of the Hampshire 
Archeological Society. Mr. N. C. H. Nisbet, 
who had made some excavations on the spot, 
exhibited his ground plan and gave the history 
of the castle, built by Henry de Blois, 1129-71, 
the great local builder of the transitional period. 
The facing stones were sold in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries for building purposes. 
The keep is like that of Taunton. 

At the evening meeting, Mr. E. W. Brabrook 
in the chair, Mr. St. John Hope read a paper 
on ‘English Fortresses and Castles in the 
Ninth, Tenth, and Eleventh Centuries.’ He 
ste of the forts built by the Danes during 
the second half of the ninth century, of those 
of the English during the first quarter of the 
tenth century, and those built by the Normans. 
Those of the Danes dating back to a.p. 876 
were only temporary defences. The Normans 
brought the castle to England. The moated 
mounds or burhs had as a chief characteristic 
a mound with a ditch outside. Then there 
were double burhs, where there should be two 
mounds. This had been the view of Mr. G. T. 
Clarke ; but he doubted Mr. Clarke’s conclu- 
sions. A burh was, he considered, not a mound, 
but a fortified or stockaded town, somewhat 
larger than a village. At Carisbrooke one ward 
was never completed by masonry, and so that 
portion was now gone. By means of lantern- 
slides examples of the mounds and the castle 
work, as shown on the Bayeux tapestry, 
were exhibited. In consequence of the use 
of Latin and Anglo-Saxon words the argu- 
ment was not clear to many. In the discus- 
sion which followed the President dwelt on 
this, and was sceptical as to the proffered 
arguments. 

On Thursday the programme included Port- 
chester castle and church, and Roman fort, 
and a drive to Titchfield. Mr. Hope, at the 
gateway at Portchester, speaking of the Roman 
fort, said it was of late construction, perhaps of 
the fourth century. It was doubtful whether 
the towers were solid or hollow, probably 
hollow. Openings had been made in mediseval 
times, but the towers were original. Of the 
inner buildings nothing was known ; what there 
may have been was probably cleared away when 
the priory came. Thesite and the sweep of the 
Roman defences could be seen. On passing 
round the outside a stop was made at the 
medizeval water-gate, and then the circle was 
completed. Inside the towers were seen open, 
but whether they were of the fourteenth century 
could not be determined. The Roman arch of 
the water-gate was pointed out. In the church 
the Rev. J. D. Henderson gave its history. The 
Elizabethan work was probably due to Sir 
Thomas Cornwallis, who then resided in the 
castle. The church fell into partial ruin about 
1665, when, being used for prisoners of war, 
it was set on fire. It was restored in 1710 by 
Queen Anne, and the account sheet of expenses 
hangs in the vestry. One item is: ‘‘Paid for 
a hogshead of beer to drink the queen’s 
health, 3]. 10s.” One of the old bench-ends, 
found placed with the carved side to the 
wall, is now in the chancel. On the south 
side traces of the conventual buildings can 
be seen; the foundations were used early 
in the last century to build the churchyard 
wall, The foundations of the nave project on the 
inside about eighteen inches from the face of the 
wall, a fact which might point to the existence 
of an earlier church. The south side shows 
two relieving arches, but it is difficult to say 
what these were for. Mr, Micklethwaite pointed 
out that the eastern part is the most interesting, 
as it has suffered less in restoration. In the 
inner ward Mr. Hope took up the story. Early 
mention of this place is extremely rare. In 
Domesday there is no castle, a hall only is men- 
tioned ; it must have been after the removal of 








the canons that the king built the castle. 
Repairs and payments are mentioned in the 
Pipe Rolls in 1193. In 1217 the castle was to 
be demolished, but this was not done, and in 
1218 there were repairs. In the early four- 
teenth century much work was done, but this is 
nowhere visible. In the time of Edward III. 
the gates were enlarged. The accounts of 
Richard II., 1396-99, show the building of the 
chapel and the kitchen, which thus dates these 
buildings. The later works were Elizabethan. 
The survey, temp. James I., by Norden is worth 
reading as it contains much relating to the hall. 
It is not easy to decide how the entrance was 
defended. The keep is exceedingly plain, and, 
as usual, divided by a cross wall. The Rev. 
J. D. Henderson added some account of the 
castle and of the prisoners of war at various 
times secured there. The drive to Titchfield 
Church followed, where the Rev. R. A. R. 
White acted as guide. The foundations of the 
tower were Saxon or early Norman. His prede- 
cessor had carted away three Norman arches and 
pillars, but drawings of the church as it was 
remain. The chancel is Norman. Mr. Peers 
thought it might be accepted that the base of 
the tower was Saxon. The tower was originally 
not so high as now. The chalices were exhi- 
bited and two large flagons. 

At Place House, or Titchfield Abbey, the 
Rev. G. W. Minns supplied information. It 
was a house of White Canons, some of whom it 
would seem were unruly. One was charged 
with spending the night in drinking and brawl- 
ing; another took the fish from the pond. 
There were fourteen brethren. It had been the 
property of the Wriothesley family. The gate 
was original and was the last that Charles I. 
passed through as a freeman. An exhibition 
was kindly provided here of portraits, old draw- 
ings, plans, and pedigrees. After a walk round 
the outside, carriages were taken for Fareham 
and so home by train. 

In the evening the members were the guests 
of the Mayor of Southampton and the Hamp- 
shire Archzeological Society at a conversazione 
in the Hartley Hall. The maces, the silver oar, 
and other regalia of the corporation were dis- 
played on the platform, and were in the course 
of the evening described by Mr. Hope. The 
Black Book and Oak Book, two old records, 
were discussed by Mr. Dale. There was also 
an exhibition of rare books and prints of local 
interest. 

On Friday the first visit was to Netley Abbey, 
where Mr. Micklethwaite took up the guidance. 
Returning to the hotel for luncheon in the after- 
noon, the party went by railto Romsey. At the 
Abbey Mr. Doran Webb discoursed. Next all 
proceeded to Broadlands by invitation. The 
return train was late, but in time home was 
reached. 

At the evening meeting, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 
in the chair, Mr. J. C. Moens read a 
paper ‘On the Afforestation of the New Forest 
by the Norman Kings.’ In the course of his 
remarks he mentioned the disputes as to 
whether there was any devastation when the 
forest was formed. One historian having said 
this, others copied him. The New Forest was 
a forest before Domesday, and William was not 
the founder, but the enlarger, as he added 
17,000 acres, There were rights to the honey and 
pasture of the forest before the afforestation in 
1079. Mr. F. G. Stone then read a paper on ‘The 
Domestic Architecture of the Isle of Wight.’ 
Some views and ground plans were exhibited, 
but the details of the lecture were architectural 
rather than historical. 

On Saturday a visit to Beaulieu Abbey, St. 
Leonards, and Dibden formed the programme. 
Hythe was duly reached, where carriages were 
ready. The first stop was at the Monks’ Well, 
where Lord Montagu was waiting. His lordship 
gave a clear account or history of the well and 
the care he had taken to preserve it. All then 


again took carriage and proceeded to Beaulieu 





Abbey, a Cistercian house founded in 1204. 
Mr. Brakspear, who is at present engaged in 
excavating the ground plan, became the guide 
and, standing in a sheltered corner of the 


cloisters, gave a good account. There is an old 


plan already marked on the grass by chalk heaps, | 


but, unfortunately, it was not made from exact 
knowledge and so is not correct. The abbey 
was one of the largest houses in England. Inside 
the door of the cloister, as entered from the 
church, there were shelves for books, and another 
book cupboard a little further on. Behind the 
latter was the vestry ; then came the chapter. 
house, which was very small compared with that 
of earlier monasteries. Next came the parlour 
and the entrance to the infirmary. From the dor. 
mitory, instead of the stairs as usual leading 
direct into the church, they are in the wall, 
On the south side is the warming-room, and 
then the frater or refectory, now the parish 
church. It has been used as a church from 
the time of the suppression. The kitchen is 
entirely gone, but the service hatch remained, 
a perfect example of its kind. The lavatories 
were very large with round basins of Purbeck 
stone. On the west side is a long lane, per. 
haps a cloister for the lay brothers. This day 
happened to be that fixed for the local Corona- 
tion féte, and especially a great tea for the 
youngsters, so the visitors, on entering the 
‘‘warming-room,” found a number of ladies 
cutting bread and butter, of which there seemed 
already to be a good cartload, and arranging 
sweets and cakes. A visit to the frater or 
refectory and to the dormitory of the lay 
brothers ended the perambulation. At the 
house Lord Montagu gave its history, described 
the outer gate, and the site of the great barn 
and the mills and ponds. The great gate or 
entrance is now incorporated as the front of the 
house. On the drive homeward a stop was 
made to examine a tumulus, on which Dr. 
Munro discoursed. Hythe was reached in good 
time, and the boat caught just as a storm from 
the south-west was working up. As usual, there 
was no evening meeting. 

On Monday, July 28th, the proceedings were 
confined to Winchester Cathedral, under the 
skilled guidance of Mr. St. John Hope. On 
Tuesday the ruins of the palace at Bishop’s 
Waltham and the church were inspected, also 
Wansford. 








SALES. 

Messrs, CuristiE, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 23rd ult. the following engravings. After 
Hoppner: Mrs. Benwell, by W. Ward, 42l.; 
Lady Louisa Manners, by C. Turner, 131I. ; 
Mrs. Whitbread, by S. W. Reynolds, 401. By 
J. R. Smith : The Promenade at Carlisle House, 
421. After Reynolds: Mrs. Musters, by J. R. 
Smith, 291.; Master Braddyll, by J. Grozer, 
371. ; Mrs. Billington as St. Cecilia, by J. Ward, 
651. After Lawrence: Miss Croker, by S. 
Cousins, 75/.; Marchioness of Exeter, 50. 
After Greuze : Le Baiser Envoyé, by C. Turner, 
1361, After Opie: A Sleeping Nymph, by P. 
Simon, 34]. After Morland: The Story of 
Letitia, by J. R. Smith (the set of six), 991. ; 
The Return from Market, by the same, 39. 
By W. Ward : Louisa Mildmay, 271. After D. 
Gardner: Mrs. Gwynne and Mrs. Bunbury, by 
W. Dickinson, 751. After Schroeder : Countess 
of Ravenclough, by H. Hudson, 501. After 
J. B.: Windsor Castle, by G. Maile, 3%. 
After Romney : Mrs. Jordan as the Romp, by 
J. Ogborne, 261. After Wheatley: Winter, by 
Bartolozzi, 501. : 

The same firm sold on the 24th ult. various 
etchings and engravings. After Lawrence: 
Countess Gower and Child, by S. Cousins, 42l. 
After Meissonier : Les ig ts, by A- 
Jacquet, 421.; Partie Perdue, by F. Bracque- 
mond, 421. After Landseer: The Stag at Bay, 
by T. Landseer, 481. By J. M. Whistler: 
Scenes on the Thames (set of sixteen), 60l. 
By A. H. Haig: Mont St. Michel, 32/. 
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The last sale of the season took place on the 
26th ult., when the following pictures were 
sold: J. Pollard, Coaching in the Olden Time, 
173. Romney, Mrs. Gilbert, in blue dress, 
leaning her head on her left hand, 3467. Lancret, 
Fétes Champétres (a pair), 5251. ; A Féte Cham- 
pétre, with archers, 2941. 








fint-Art Gossiy. 

WE referred to the possibility of a third Salon 
in this column some time ago (Atheneum, April 
19th), and a ‘‘Salon d’Automne ” has now been 
definitely constituted, supported not only by 
artists, but also by art critics and _ collectors. 
The committee is strong, including MM. Gustave 
Geffroy, Huysmans, Frantz Jourdain, Emile 
Verhaeren, Bourgeois, Paul and Amédée Buffet, 
Eugene Carritre, Dreyfus-Gonzalés, P. A. 
Jaurens, Pierre Laurens, Camille Lefévre, 
Louis Morin, Willette, and many others. The 
experiment of an autumn exhibition will be 
watched with much interest in this country. 

M. F. Humbert has been elected a member 
of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, in place of 
the late Benjamin Constant, by eighteen votes 
against thirteen obtained for M. F. Flameng. 
M. Humbert has been one of the leading artists 
in Paris for many years; his ‘Femme Mau- 
resque’ at the Salon of 1869 created a sensation, 
but he had exhibited at the Salon four years 
previously, His ‘Pro Patria,’ 1886, is one of 
the most successful decorations at the Pantheon. 
Of late years he has painted a large number of 
portraits, those of women suggesting English 
rather than French influences. Perhaps his 
two best-known portraits are those of M. J. 
Lemaitre and of Marchand. 

Tue death occurred a few days ago of M. 
Georges Jehan Vibert, a distinguished French 
artist, who also achieved success as a writer of 
plays. He was born in Paris sixty-two years 
ago, and was a pupil of F. Barrias. Although 
almost unknown in this country, M. Vibert had 
many admirers who bought his work in America. 
He was at one time a constant exhibitor at the 
Salon, but of late years had beenonly an occasional 
contributor ; his last exhibit was in 1899, when 
he sent a picture with the title ‘ L’Aigle et le 
Renard,’ a game at piquet between Napoleon 
and Cardinal Fesch in the imperial chambers at 
Fontainebleau. 

Mr. Jonn Hassatt is publishing through 
Mesars. Dean & Son an ‘A BC’ book with 
coloured designs. The work, which is in his 
best atyle, consists of twenty-six humorous pic- 
tures of all sorts and conditions of people, 
whose eccentricities are hit off by alliterative 
adjectives. The ‘A BC’ will be Mr. Hassall’s 
sole Christmas book for this season, and will be 
accompanied by clever verses by Mr. G. E. 
Farrow, author of ‘ Wallypugs,’ &. 

Dr. G. OC. WitttaMson is preparing an im- 
portant book on the miniaturists Andrew and 
Nathaniel Plimer, including some reference to 
a relation of theirs, one Mary Ann Knight, who 
also painted good miniature portraits, but whose 
work is very little known. He asks collectors 
possessing miniatures by any of these three 
artists to communicate with him, and particularly 
desires the loan of any papers, letters, &c., 
relating to the brothers Plimer, who were 
notable artists and pupils of Richard Cosway, 
R.A. The book is to be published early next 
year by Messrs Bell & Sons. It will be richly 
illustrated and issued in a limited edition. 


Tue Belgian ‘‘Gilde de St. Thomas et St. 
Luc,” which devotes itself to Christian archzo- 
logy, has published a learned and valuable 
Teport of its art-pilgrimages in the autumn 
of last year to such places as Emmerich, 
Kevelaer, Kempen, and Essen. Interesting 
Uescriptions of the architectonic treasures, 
paintings, and abundant relics of ecclesiastical 
art are interspersed with quaint religious inter- 
Jections from the standpoint of the Belgian 





XUM 


flourishing ‘Bohemian Girl.’ 





Roman Catholics. Thus the art-pilgrims were 
distressed to find the noble Baptisterium at 
Essen ‘‘ profaned” by Old Catholic worship, but 
expressed some grim satisfaction at detecting 
exact portraits of Luther, Calvin, and other 
eminent Reformers among the ‘‘scribes” de- 
nouncing Christ before Pilate in the Passion- 
scenes in the garden of ‘‘ Ad Sanctos Martyres ” 
at Essen. 








MUSIC 


—_——~ 


Musical Gossiy, 


THE opera season, which opened with Wagner, 
closed on Monday evening with Verdi, whose ‘ Rigo- 
letto’ was given with an excellent cast, including 
Madame Melba as Gilda and Signor Caruso as 
Il Duca. The chief successes have, in fact, been 
made in Italian and French opera. The ad- 
miration for Wagner is as strong, we believe, as 
ever, but the performances of his works, in spite 
of many a good artist, have not, on the whole, 
been satisfactory; hence great singing has 
carried the day. The revival of ‘ Elisird’ Amore’ 
was an experiment which is scarcely likely to be 
repeated. The success of Miss Smyth’s opera 
‘Der Wald’ is gratifying. It will probably 
induce her to make another and bolder venture, 
and it ought also to encourage other native 
composers who are seeking after fame in this 
high and difficult branch of art. 


TuE preliminary prospectus of the twenty- 
seventh Norfolk and Norwich Triennial Fes- 
tival has been forwarded to us. The 
performances from October 21st to 25th 
inclusive will be held in St. Andrew’s Hall. 
On Tuesday evening will be performed Sir 
Hubert Parry’s ‘Ode to Music,’ under his own 
direction, and Arthur Sullivan’s ‘Golden 
Legend’; on Wednesday, Mendelssohn’s 
‘Elijah,’ and in the evening Dr. Cowen’s 
‘Coronation Ode’ (first time), a new orchestral 
suite, ‘London Day by Day,’ by Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie, and a concert overture, ‘ Youth,’ by 
Mr. Arthur Hervey, both composed expressly 
for the festival, all three novelties being given 
under the direction of the respective composers. 
Thursday morning will be devoted to Beet- 
hoven’s c minor Symphony and to Verdi's 
‘ Requiem,’ while the evening programme will 
include Dr. Horatio Parker’s ‘Star Song’ 
(Op. 54), Mr. Frederick Cliffe’s scena for 
contralto, ‘Alcestis,’ both written for the 
festival, and Sir C. Villiers Stanford’s 
‘Irish Rhapsody’ (Op. 78, No. 1) and Mr. 
Herbert Bedford’s ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ Love 
Scene, both given for the first time, and all four 
works conducted by their respective composers. 
On Friday morning will be given Gounod’s 
‘Redemption,’ and in the evening a dramatic 
cantata, ‘ Werther’s Shadow,’ by Mr. Alberto 
Randegger, jun., which will be heard for the 
first time in England. The scheme is, there- 
fore, one of considerable interest. The prin- 
cipal vocalists will be Mesdames Albani and 
Lillian Blauvelt, Miss Margaret Macintyre, 
Mesdames Clara Butt and Kirkby Lunn, and 
Miss Ada Crossley, also Messrs. Ben Davies and 
Andrew Black. The festival will be, as usual, 
under the direction of Mr. Alberto Randegger. 


Messrs. FRANK RENDLE AND NEIL ForsytH 
send details respecting the forthcoming Moody 
Manners season of opera in English at Covent 
Garden, to commence on Monday, August 25th, 
and to continue for five weeks; ordinary theatre 
prices will be charged. The proposed scheme 
includes four works by Wagner (‘ Tannhauser,’ 
‘Lohengrin,’ ‘Tristan,’ and ‘Siegfried’); popular 
operas,‘ Trovatore,’ ‘Martha,’ ‘Faust,’ ‘Carmen,’ 
&c. ; while native art will be represented by the 
‘Lily of Killarney,’ ‘ Maritana,’ and the still 
‘La Gioconda’ 
will be revived, and an opera by Signor Pizzi 
will be given. The principal singers will be 
Mesdames Blanche Marchesi, Fanny Moody, 


Zélie de Lussan, and Lily Moody, and Messrs. P. 
Brozel, John Coates, Joseph O’Mara, Alec 
Marsh, and Charles Manners. The following 
conductors are named: Messrs. R. Eckhold, 
H. Vicars, and H. Frewin. There will be a 
band of sixty-five, a chorus of ninety-two, and a 
ballet of twenty members. 








DRAMA 
PLAYS. 

We are Seven: Half-Hours on the Stage. By 
Hamilton Aidé. (Murray.)—The plays on which 
Mr. Hamilton Aidé has bestowed the quaintly 
Wordsworthian title of ‘We are Seven’ have 
enjoyed exceptional gocd fortune. More than 
half of them have seen the light in important 
periodicals, such as the Nineteenth Century, the 
Fortnightly Review, and the Anglo - Saxon 
Review, and three of them have been played by 
leading artists. ‘A Gleam in the Darkness,’ 
which comes first, was presented in a transla- 
tion by Madame Bernhardt in London and in 
Paris. ‘A Lesson in Acting’ was interpreted 
by Mrs. Kendal and Mr. Gilbert Hare; and 
‘All or Nothing’ was rendered, at some date 
which must be remote, by Madame Modjeska 
and Mr. Johnstone Forbes-Robertson. Inter- 
preters of this rank are not often obtained 
in the case of plays which occupy no more 
than half an hour in performance and are 
obviously in their inception intended for 
amateurs. In the case of works of so 
short breath it is almost impossible for 
a dramatist to get into his stride. We find, 
accordingly, few of the gifts that distinguished 
‘Philip’ and ‘A Nine Days’ Wonder.’ Neat- 
ness of construction and lightness of touch are, 
however, generally apparent, and ‘A Gleam 
in the Darkness’ has power. It describes a 
brief episode in the life of a woman who, under 
what may almost be called adequate provoca- 
tion, has killed her husband, and while the 
officers of justice are almost at her door shows 
hospitality to a young sailor whose years 
nearly correspond to those of her dead son. In 
the hands of Madame Bernhardt the figure of 
this woman may well have been impressive. In 
‘ A Lesson in Acting ’ an ex-actress, called rather 
ambitiously Miss Woftington Oldtield, and played 
by Mrs. Kendal, teaches a rather cocksure 
amateur how to rehearse the balcony scene in 
‘Romeo and Juliet.’ ‘The Brudenels,’ the 
scene of which is an inn at Orvieto, depicts a 
not very probable scene of explanation and 
reconciliation between a wife aud a husband, 
from whom she has withheld the explanation 
that she was when she married him a divorcée. 
‘ All or Nothing’ is also a scene of reconciliation 
between an English husband and an Italian 
wife, each of whom has conceived an unreason- 
able jealousy of the other. Jealousy is likewise 
the subject of ‘Colour-blind,’ a comedy, the 
scene of which is in Venice, and in which a 
Venetian atmosphere is preserved. ‘Two 
Strings to a Beau’ shows a Lothario, who, 
arriving at a country-house in pursuit of a girl 
with whom he has been smitten when abroad, 
unexpectedly finds two sisters, his memories of 
whom are equally tender, and between whom he 
hesitates to choose until both unite in sending 
him about his business. ‘A Table d’Hate,’ 
lastly, is a picture of nuptial misunderstandings 
in a restaurant and has a mildly satirical aim. 
These various trifles seem suited for the pur- 
poses for which they are designed, aud might be 
commended to amateurs were not the intro- 
duction superfluous in the case of works already 
well known in such quarters. 


Domestic Experiments, and other Plays. By 
J. E. M. Aitken. (Lamley & Co.)—This little 
volume consists of drawing-room plays for 
amateurs, and is wholly suited to its purpose. 
Scarcely any scenery is required ; the conversa- 
tion is easy and natural, and has even a certain 





amount of humour. Four out of the five plays 
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have appeared in very much abridged form in 
different periodicals. One only, ‘ Domestic 
Experiments,’ is divided into two scenes. These 
consist of a comic presentation of the results to 
be expected when in the houses of the nouveaux 
riches domestic servants are sought in the upper 
classes. 

Thédtre de Meilhac et Halévy. Vols. VI. 
and VII. (Paris, Calmann - Lévy.)—Without 
containing any masterpiece the sixth and 
seventh volumes of the collected plays of 
Meilhac and Halévy explain fully the vogue 
enjoyed by those sparkling and essentially 
Parisian dramatists when they were content 
with the Palais Royal, and had not yet aimed 
at the Comédie Frangaise, which, indeed, seemed 
as far beyond their potentialities as their hopes. 
One piece in each volume takes a rather higher 
flight than the others. ‘Fanny Lear,’ a five- 
act comedy, was produced on August 13th, 
1868, at the Gymnase, was transferred on April 
24th, 1875, to the Vaudeville, and on February 
14th, 1889, to the Odéon, or second Théatre 
Francais. This double change of home is the 
more remarkable since the play, which, for the 
rest, was given in an unfavourable season, had 
but a cold reception. A comedy in the first 
two acts, it developes later into what is known 
as a problem play, showing the manner in 
which a rich courtesan, who has married an 
imbecile marquis, endeavours to force her way 
into society: Actors so renowned as MM. 
Pujol, Parade, and Paul Mounet were in turns 
the Marquis de Noriolis; Madame Pasca and 
after her Madame Tessandier was La Marquise 
(Fanny Lear). ‘Carmen,’ produced at the Opéra 
Comique on March 3rd, 1875, is better known 
by the music of Bizet than by the libretto, 
which, of course, is drawn from the novvelle of 
Mérimée. In ‘ Le Petit Duc,’ given January 25th, 
1878, at the Renaissance, with the music of 
Charles Lecocq, the libretto, which is written 
with much spirit, is of more account. ‘Les 
Brigands,’ a three-act opera, with music by 
Offenbach, was first seen at the Variétés, 1869, 
and is not valuable as literature. To the same 
theatre was entrusted, on January 28th, 1881, 
‘La Roussotte,’ acomédie- vaudeville to which MM. 
Lecocq, Hervé, and Boullard contributed inci- 
dental music. Though old-fashioned and conven- 
tional, it is a bright and taking piece, in the 
production of which M. Albert Millaud col- 
laborated. M. Dupuis and Madame Judic 
obtained a triumph in the principal parts. 
‘Le Mari de la Débutante,’ ‘ Le Prince,’ and 
‘Loulou’ were contributed to the Palais 
Royal. The first-named, which is in four 
acts, obtained a conspicuous success, and is 
sometimes quoted even now, though rarely 
played. Through it runs a vein of satire 
genuinely Parisian. The scenery also added 
to the popularity of a piece which needs for 
its full enjoyment a Parisian audience. ‘ Lou- 
lou’ is a one-act folie-vaudeville. ‘Le Prince,’ 
given November 25th, 1876, is in four acts, of 
which only the first pleased the public. In 
spite of fine performances by Geoffroy and 
Lhéritier the play does not count among the 
successes of the authors. 








Bramatic Gossiy. 

THE cast with which ‘ The bishop’s Move’ is 
revived at the Garrick is identical with that 
with which it was first performed on June 7th, 
and includes Miss Violet Vanbrugh as the 
Duchess and Mr. Arthur Bourchier as Bishop 
Ambrose. ‘A Pair of Knickerbockers,’ by Mr. 
Eden Phillpotts, was the lever de rideau. 

With the reopening of the Garrick the 
autumn season makes what would once have 
been considered a premature commencement. 
The example set is not likely to be immediately 
followed. During the month, however, four 
theatres will reopen with novelties. 

First on the list of these comes the Duke of 
York’s, at which on the 19th will be given an 





adaptation by Mr. Cosmo Gordon Lennox— 
unnamed as yet—of ‘La Passerelle ’ of Madame 
Fred Grésac and M. Francis de Croisset, which 
has been the most recent success at the Vaude- 
ville. To explain the symbolical significance of 
the French title is difficult. The fable is 
founded on an article in the Civil Code 
which prohibits marriage between a man or 
woman divorced for adultery and the partner 
in the offence. In order to evade the law 
and to meet a singular combination which 
springs from it Roger de Gardannes has to 
marry in name only a woman he will after- 
wards divorce in order to marry seriously 
another woman with whom he has a liaison. 
The spouse employed as a stopgap is /a passerelle. 
In this part Madame Réjane reappeared in 
February last at the Vaudeville after a year’s 
absence from its boards. She played the 
passerelle, who proves so charming that she 
becomes the real and not the sham wife. 
Madame Réjane brought this piece over on her 
late visit, but for some reason did not produce it. 

THE production of ‘La Passerelle’ involves 
naturally the postponement at the Duke of 
York’s of the new comedy by Mr. Pinero, which 
will probably not see the light until October. 
The cast with which this will be given includes, 
in addition to Miss Irene Vanbrugh and Mr. 
H. B. Irving, Mr. Dion Boucicault, Miss Nancy 
Price, Miss Muriel Beaumont, and Miss Sarah 
Brooke. 

On Saturday, the 23rd, the Haymarket will 
reopen with ‘There’s Many a Slip,’ Capt. 
Marshall’s version of ‘ La Bataille de Dames.’ 

On August 27th the Comedy will reopen with 
‘A Woman of Impulse,’ by Mr. Victor Widnell, 
the title of which will, however, be changed. 
This piece, first seen on March 24th at the 
Court Theatre, Liverpool, and transferred a 
fortnight later to the Princess of Wales’s 
Theatre, Kennington, shows a daughter incur- 
ring unjust suspicion for the sake of shielding 
the honour of her father. 

THREE days later the month’s novelties will 
be filled up by the reopening of the St. James’s 
with Mr. McCarthy’s ‘If I were King,’ in which, 
according to present arrangements, Mr. Charles 
Fulton will play Louis XI. 

SEPTEMBER Ist is the date on which it is 
hoped to produce the first of the two pieces 
by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones now in the hands 
of Sir Charles Wyndham. In this Miss Ashwell 
will be supported by Mr. H. V. Esmond, Sir 
Charles reserving himself for the following 
piece, with which the new theatre in St. Martin’s 
Lane will open. 

‘Tue Story or THE GapsBys’ of Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling is being dramatized by Mr. Cosmo 
Hamilton for Mrs. Lewis Waller, who will appear 
in it at the Royalty on September 6th. 

‘Quatity Street,’ by Mr. J. M. Barrie, first 
produced at Detroit in October last, will be given 
at the Vaudeville on September 15th. Miss 
Ellaline Terriss will replace Miss Maude Adams 
as Phoebe Throssel and Miss Marion Terry will 
be Susan Throssel. 

SaraH GRAND is said to be completing for pro- 
duction in the autumn a play which she began 
in collaboration with Mr. Robert Buchanan, 
her present associate being Mr. George R. Sims. 

TBE final performance of ‘The Merry Wives 
of Windsor’ is fixed for the 8th inst. 

THE insistence of the County Council on the 
immediate carrying out of the alterations it 
commands in the Lyceum will prevent the pro- 
mised appearance at that house of Miss Nance 
O’Neil, who, however, will appear at the 
Adelphi in a version of Sudermann’s ‘ Heimat’ 
on September Ist. 








ErraTUM.—P. 133, col. 1, line 47, for ‘‘axe sanctuary” 
read cave sanctuary. 
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SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 
2 vols. large post 8vo, 18s. net. 


The LIFE of NAPOLEON I.,, in. 


cluding New Materials from the British Official Records, 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, M.A., late Scholar of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. With numerous I!lustrg. 
tions, Maps, and Plans. 

‘« To say that Mr. J. H. Rose has written the best life of Napoleon 
yet published is but faint praise, far less than he deserves, often as the 
task has been attempted.” —7imes. 

“Within its very wide limits this work - we have no hesitation in 
saying it—is amongst the strongest, most enlightened, and, best of ali 
most reasonable biographies of the giant that have been written; and 
indeed in impartiality it pernere surpasses them all. No one can read 
through its vigorous pages without feeling himself engaged at once 
and admiringly by the historiographic. picturesque. and analytic 
qualities that combined to their making It is rare to find the scholar 


the political specialist, and the descriptive war correspondent in one; 
hay? Mr. Rose will thrill you in battle no less than he will impress yo 
n debate.” — Outlook. 


8vo, lis. net. 


FRIEDRICH SCHILLER, The LIFE 


and WORKS of. By CALVIN THOMAS, Professor in 
Columbia University. With Portrait and other Illus. 
trations. 
‘Prof. Thomas's book is a work of serious study, which claims and 
rewards attention.”—Academy and Literature. 
« By far the most adequate work upon Schiller as yet accessible, to 
our knowledge, in English.”—Manchester Guardian. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


LINE and FORM. By Walter Crane. 


With 157 Illustrations. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The BASES of DESIGN. By Walter 


CRANE. With 200 Illustrations. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. Royal 8vo, lis. net. 


The PRINT-COLLECTOR’S HAND. 
BOOK. By ALFRED WHITMAN, of the Department 


of Prints and Drawings, British Museum, Author of 
‘Masters of Mezzotint.’ With 80 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


INJURIOUS and USEFUL 
INSECTS : an Introduction to the Study of Economic 
Entomology. y L. C. MIALL, F.R.S., Professor of 

Biology in the Yorkshire College. 





Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS for 


BEGINNERS. By ALFRED LODGE, M.A., late Fara- 
day Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, Professor of 
Pure Mathematics at the Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Cooper’s Hill. With an Introduction by 
OLIVER J. LODGE, D.Sc. F.R.S. 
the University of Birmingham, 


LL.D., Principal of 











Crown 8vo, 2s, 


a 

An INTRODUCTION to CHE-; 

MISTRY. By D.S. MACNAIR, Ph.D. B.Sc., HM. |) 
Inspector of Science Schools. 

This book is intended to provide a Second Year’s Course in Practical ' 
Science for pupils who have already gone through a course of Labora- ) 
tory Work in Elementary Physics. ‘The aim of the author has been © 
to lead the beginner in Chemistry, by a series of simple and logically — 
connected experiments, chiefly of a quantitative nature, to an under- > 
standing of some of the most important principles of the science and 
of the methods of investigation by which they have been established. 
Beginning witha study of the changes which take place in the rusting 
of iron, the student is led on to tre in igation of the position of 
air and water, and so to the chemical changes that occur in the burning 
of a candle, in the conversion of chalk into quicklime, and in the action 
of common acids upon metals. ‘The book will be found specially well 
suited for use in Irish Intermediate Schools, covering as it does the 
whole of the scheme outlined in the circulars of the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction. 


ABBEY HISTORY READERS. 


Edited by the Rt. Rev. FRANCIS AIDAN GASQUET, D.D; 


EARLY ENGLISH HISTORY (Adapted for Standard III). 
Containing 12 Stories from Early English History to the: 
Norman Conquest. With 30 Illustrations. 163 pages, 1s. 

STORIES from ENGLISH HISTORY, 1066-1485 (Adapted 
for Standard IV.). Containing 20 Stories and Biographies 
from the Norman Conquest to the end of Wars of the Koses. 
With 31 Illustrations. 190 pages, 1s. 3d. 

The TUDOR PERIOD, 1485-1603 (Adapted for Standard 
V.). With 43 Illustrations. 169 pages. 1s. 3d. 

The STUART PERIOD, 1603-1714 (Adapted for Standard 
VI.). With 51 Illustrations. 220 pages, 1s. 6d. fi 
The HANOVERIAN PERIOD, 1714-1837 (Adapted for 
Standard VII.). With 48 Illustrations. 192 pages, ls. 6d. | 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden, 
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} “The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the 
best gardening journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of 
1. ¥ science, because each finds in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success.” 

Garten Flora, Berlin, January 15, 1900. 

in- “The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an 
| historical publication. It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is 
x | honoured by the possession of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to 
«| jis to furnish our own country with a journal as admirably conducted.” 

me Le Semaine Horticole, February 13, 1897. 


7 “The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and 
the most generally acknowledged authority.”—Ze Moniteur d’ Horticulture, September, 1898. 





- THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 


7 WEEKLY. (; ARDENERS’ YEARLY. 





} Postage Post 
ia CHRONICLE. reo 
= (THE ‘TIMES’ OF HORTICULTURE.) 

I FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 





ITS CONTRIBUTORS COMPRISE THE MOST 


: EXPERIENCED BRITISH GARDENERS, 


AND MANY OF THE MOST 


EMINENT MEN OF SCIENCE 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


= ' IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 











ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


The United Kingdom—Twelve Months, 15s,; Six Months, 7s, 6d.; Three Months, 3s. 9d.; post 
free. All Foreign Subscriptions, including postage, 17s, 6d. for Twelve Months. P.O.O. to be made 
>| payable at the Post Office, Great Queen Street, London, W.C., to H. G. Cove. Cheques should be erossed 
1. “ DRUMMOND,” 





. Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
is H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


; Telegraphic Address—GARDCHRON, LONDON. 


Telephone No, 1543 GERRARD. 
May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalis, 





for. ) 
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POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 


“ LEARNED, Cuatry, UsEeruL.”—A thenceum. 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NoTES AND QUERIES.’” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d,; or free by post to the Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QUERTES: 





A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 


*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The E1cutu Series of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, contains, in addition to a great 
variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


PIonrstT 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


King Alfred’s Statue in London—Queen Anne’s Fifty New 
Churches—Child Commissions in the Army—Beckford’s Speech 
to George III.—Curfew Bell—Queen Anne Boleyn—Greater 
Britain—Genuine Relics of Charles I.—Siege of Derry—Slave 
Market at Dover—The Emerald Isle—French Prisoners of War 


SELECTION. 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 


—Fathers of the House of Commons—George III.’s Title, | 


1751-60—Charles I. at Little Gidding. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Dr. Abernethy and Hunter—Addison and Shakspeare—Age of 
Alexander the Great—Major André—Matthew Arnold’s Burial- 
place— Francis Bacon—Mary Stuart’s Secretary — Frederick 


Barbarossa’s Adventures— Thomas a Becket — Benyowszky’s | 


Memoirs—Death of Amelia Bloomer—Boadicea—Napoleon— 


PHI 


John Bright’s Poetical Recreations—Anne Bronté’s Age—Mres. | 
Browning’s Birthplace—Robert Browning as a Preacher—Nelson’s | 
Birthplace—Burns—Byron’s Birthplace—Julius Cesar’s Sword| gp NRALOGY and HERALDRY. 


—Carlyle and Scott—Casanova—Chaucer—Capt. Cook’s Log- 


book—Marriages of Cromwell’s Daughters—Grace Darling's | 


Wren’s Epitaph—Ferrara Swords—Alice Fitz Alan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 


Aldine Dolphin and Anchor—“ Ana” in Book Titles—‘ De 
Imitatione Christi’—Junius’s Letters—‘ Nickleby Married’ — 
‘Rattlin the Reefer’—Juvenile Authors—Beaconsfield Biblio- | 
graphy—Leap-frog Bible—Raffling for Bibles—Books sold by | 
the Ton—The ‘Ship of Fools’—‘Eikon Basilike’—Gladstone | 
Bibliography—Borrow’s ‘Lavengro’—Spurious Parts of the | 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’—Coleridge Bibliography—Bibliography at | 
the Columbian Exposition—Dante and Noah’s Ark—Decadents | 
and Symbolistes—Characters in Dickens—Frankenstein and his | 
Monster—Froude’s ‘ Nemesis of Faith.’ | 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 


All Fools’ Day—Almond Tree Superstition —Braying of Asses— 
Ball-playing in Churchyards—Banagher Sand—Bleeding Bread— 
Cakebread Superstition— Arbor Day in Canada — Thieves’ 
Candles—Cats roasted on St. John’s Day—Chalking the Un-| 
married—Cherry Blossom Festival—Cornish Fishermen’s Super- | 
stitions— Parish Cow—Cuckoo walled in—‘“ Curse of Scotland ’’ 
—Demons’ Objection to Hot Water—Record Thirteen Dinner— 
Divining Rod—Luck of Edenhall—Egg Saturday —Hunting the 
Ram at Eton—Evil Eye—Recovering Drowned Bodies—German 
Bands and Rain -Washing on Holy Thursday—Peacock Feathers 
—Cures for Rheumatism—Sneezing —Breeding Stones—Wheat 
thrown at Weddings—Shower of Frogs. 


Actors Dying on the Stage—Actresses’ Train-boys—‘ Address to 
a Mummy ’—National Anthems—Portraits of Spranger Barry— 
Francis Beaumont’s Baptism—Booking Places at Theatres— 
Colley Cibber’s Death—Davenant’s ‘Siege of Rhodes '’—rama 
during the Commonwealth—“@Gods” at Drury Lane—Miss 
Fairbrother—Gay’s ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ 





Monument—Sophy Daws—Dryden’s Monument—Sir Christopher | 


| 
| 


Abraham’s Bosom —Adam’s Ale—“ All alive and kicking” — Apple. 
pie Bed—Baling out the Atlantic—Babies in the Eyes—“ Beak” 
for Magistrate—Beanfeast—Born Days—Hang out the Broom— 
Three Estates of the Realm—Feer and Flet—“ He’s an honest 
man and eats no fish”—‘“ Let us walk down Fleet Street”— 
Fool’s paradise—“ Man of Ghent.” 


LOLOGY. 

Abif—Abigail for Lady’s-maid—Adam’s Name—Wonderful 
Arabic Word—Ale-dagger—Alternative, its Misuse—“ Animal- 
cule” Incorrect— Derivation of Argon—“ At that ”"—Betterment 
—Blazer—Bocase—Bonfire—Bounder—Brummagem — Buffetier 
—Calibre—Cambridge — Canard —Chaperon or Chaperone— 
Charivari—Chortle—Chouse—Chum—Cooper, floating Grog-shop 
—Downy—Fad—Fantigue—Flotsam—Foxglove—Gent — Ghost 
Names—Giaour. 


History of Armorial Bearings—Augmentations—Badges and 
Crests—White Boar as a Badge—Arms of the See of Canterbury 
—Cap of Maintenance — Heraldic Castles — Armorial Chins 
—College of Arms MSS.—Crests in a Garter—Cross-legged 
Effigies—Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heraldry in France 
—Fraternity of Genealogists. 


FINE ARTS. 


ECC 


Free Societies of Artists—Artists’ “ ghosts”—Blocks by Bewick 
—First Lllustrations to ‘ Hudibras’—Portraits of Beau Brummel 
—Canaletto in England—Oorreggio’s ‘Christ on the Mount of 
Olives ’—Cosway’s Portraits—Caran d’Ache—Holbein’s ‘ A mbas- 


sadors ’—First Steel Engravings—Sir J. Gilbert’s Book Illus | 


trations. 


LESIASTICAL MATTERS. 

Abbé or Abbot—Double Abbey Churches—Adders on Pulpite— 
Agbar’s Letter to our Lord—Rush-bearing Sunday—Holy Water 
in Anglican Church—Bachelors’ Door in Churches—Mortality of 
Bermondsey Priors—Metropolitan Bishopric—Bishops’ “igs— 
Burial by Torchlight—Vegetarian Monks—Cantate Sunday— 
Cardinal of St. Paul’s—Post-Reformation Chancel Screens— 
Weeping Chancels—Wicked Prayer Book—Fonts at East End 
of Churches. 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 


“Ave, Cesar, morituri te salutant”—“ Beati possidentes”— 
“Bos locutus est ’’—‘“Oane Decane, canis”—‘“ Civis Romanus 
sum ”—“ De mortuis nil nisi bonum”—Delphin Olassics— 
“ Dilige, et fac quod vis’”—Echo in Latin Lines—“ Erubuit; 
salva res est” —“Exceptio probat regulam”—* Fiat experi- 
mentum in corpore vili”—‘ Generosus nascitur non tit.” 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Abbotsford—Ainsty of York—Avalon—Bevis Marks—Birdcage 
Walk—Original Bracebridge Hall—Bream’s Buildings— Bunhill 
Fields Burial-ground — Caorsa — Cassiter Street, 
Celliwig—Drayton’s Residence in Fleet Street-—Old Reeky. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 





THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains :— 
—Stamp Collecting Forty Years Ago—Notes on Skeat’s ‘Con- 
cise Dictionary ’—Italian Jingoism in 1591—Book-titles in Books — 
“ Quick ”=Italian-iron — ‘‘ Raising the wind” —Coronation Post- 
ponement—Cries of Animals—Female Stenographers in Old Times 
—Dickens and Tibullus. 


NOTES : 


QUERIES :—Bolton Abbey Compotus—General E. Mathew—Bleck for 
Mourning—Race of the Gybbins—Mrs. Karker, Novelist—Anderton 
—Flint: Ferrey—‘‘ Nonesopretties” : ‘‘ Spinnel "—Holme of Holme 
Hall —Dunlop — Coincidence — ‘‘ Pristinensis Episcopus”—Baker— 
st. Ernulphus—Waterloo Ballroom — Haselock Family—Danes in 
Pembroke — Borough of Bishop’s Stortford — Forster — Russian 
Story. 

REPLIES :—‘Aylwin’— Albino Animals — Castle Carewe — “ Wild- 
Cat” Company — Candace — ‘‘ Endorsement” — Kennett’s Wharf— 
“Mallet ’’ or ‘* Mullet ”—** Met ’—National Flag—Orange Blossoms 
—‘Beatifi: vision” — ‘‘ Astonish the natives’’— Waldby Family 
Arms—Stoning the Wren— Marks on Table Linen—‘ Sixes and 
sevens’”—American Edition of Dickens — Locomotive and Gas— 
Fleetwood Pedigree — Lady Nottingham — Ainsworth — Byron’s 
Grandfather — Halley Family — Heuskarian Rarity—Slang of the 
Past—Book-markers—Phaer—Grace before Meat—‘ Box Harry ”— 
Hobbins Family—Tib’s Eve. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Hills’ ‘ Antonio Stradivari ’—‘ Yorkshire Archieo- 
logical Journal,’ Parts 63 and 64 —‘ English Historical Review.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for JULY 26 contains :— 

NOTES :—‘‘Corn-bote” in Barbour’s ‘Bruce’—Landor on Singing 
Birds—Thack and H pathy—‘‘ Hoping against hope”— 
Shakespeare Allusions — Boudicca: its Pronunciation — Writing 
Lessons on Sand—Sale of the Old Prince of Wales's Theatre— 
“From the lone shieling”— Scott's * Woodstock ’— Schoolboys’ 
Rights at Weddings—Pam=Knave of Clubs—Born on the Field of 
Waterloo. 

QUERIES :—References Wanted—Hodgskin—‘ I shall pass through 
this worli”’—Beasley, Beesley, &c.—Capt. Morris’s Wife—Spearing 
—Governors of Public Schools—‘' Charley” in Popular Kimes— 
‘North-West Fox from the North-West Passage,’ 1635—Gounod— 
Duke of Brabant—Legend of Lady Alice Lea—Kutler’s ‘ Erewhon’— 
King’s-taper—‘‘ First love is a rank exotic”—Almond ‘Tree and 
Old Age—Black Hole of Calcutta : Last Survivor—Rockall—Austria 
and the Isle of Man—Lady Elizabeth Percy. 


REPLIES :—Bruce and Burns—Snodgrass—Cipher-Story Bibliography — 
Napoleon's First Marriage—Mourning Sunday—‘ Dirty Old Man’— 
Likenesses of Jesus—Iron Duke—“ In an interesting condition ”— 
German Letters—*Comic Annual’—Crossing Knives and Forks-— 
Silhouettes of Children—Greek Pronunciation—Gender in German 
and Russian —‘‘Ote-toi de 14.” &c. — Clifford-Braose—Autograph 
Cottage — Lady Morley —‘‘ Barracked’’ — Quant — Lime-tree— 
Baronets of Nova Scotia—Papal Provisions—May Cats—Hour of 
Sunday Morning Service—Dutch Refugees in London—“ Ye gods 
and little fishes! ’"—Hebrew Incantations—‘“‘ Returning thanks.” 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ New English Dictionary ’—‘The Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ Vol. III. 


Notices to Correspondents. 





The NUMBER for JULY 19 contains :— 

NOTES :—The ‘ Craftsman’ on Chess — Bacon-Shakespeare — Dunwich 
or Dunmow a Bishop's See —Of Alley —‘“‘ Motherland ” — ‘‘Cur- 
mudgeon” — ‘‘ Coke ’’ — Hiddenite — Young’s ‘Night Thoughts ’— 
Comic Scotch—‘‘ Wedgewood.” 

QUERIES :—Lowell Quotation—Monastic Sheep-farming—Lambrook 
Stradling—“ ‘Tressher ’—Byron’s Bust—Pronunciation of O — Dic- 
tionary of Greek Mythology—Douglas—‘ Ghost at the Funeral ’— 
Cucking or Ducking Stool—Sixteenth-Century Duel—“ Care, vale’’ 
_ aad Dick hat” : ‘‘Adelaide waistcoat”’—*‘ Armada ” Chests— 
Stafford Family—Projection on a Saw— Wellington Pamphlet—Chi- 
Kho Monogr 1—Széchenyi 

REPLIES :—Shelley’s Ancestry—Guest Family—Strawberry Leaves— 
Trinity Monday—Byron’s Grandfather—Honorificabilitudinitas— 
Cockade of George I.—Old Wooden Chest—Westminster City 
Motto—‘‘ Meresteads’’—Lovel: De Hautville — ‘Tedula—Almanac 
Medals — Tennis—Jews’ Way, Gate, &c.—‘t Heroina’’—Metrical 
Psalter—“ Ycleping” the Church—‘‘ Autocrat” in Russian—Merry 
England and the Mass—Arthur’s Crown—“ Sixes and sevens ”"— 
Wilcocks — ‘‘ Babies in the eyes ’—Londres — Ainsworth — Mrs. 
Thrale’s Streatham House — ‘‘ Flowering Sunday’’—Yarrow Un- 
visited—Follett—King’s Champion—Gladstone : an Italian Address 
—Arms of Continental Cities—T and Gower Families. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Arrowsmith’s ‘ os of Wigan ’—‘Cata- 
logue of Deeds in the Record Office,’ Vol. I1I.—‘ Folk-lore.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 








The NUMBER for JULY 12 contains :— 


NOTES :—De Laci Family—Birmi gham: “ Br 
—‘ Wyk” and “ Wick ”—Jacob Verses— Effi 
yard — “‘ Reliable ”—Pseudo-Scientific Novel — A Travelled Goat — 
‘‘Elucubration ’"— Wearing Hats in Church—Serjeants-at-Law under 
James I.—“‘ Returning thanks ”—‘‘ Rock-bottom prices ’—Weather- 
cock at Exeter—Wassall-bread: Wassail-Land—Disappearance of a 
Banking Firm. 

QUERIES :—Lamb’s ‘Satan in Search of a Wife’—Halley Family— 
Admiral Gordon in Russian Navy — Baronets of Nova Scotia — 
“‘ Muftineer "—Barbadian Registers — Elizabeth Percy—Greek and 
Russian Ecclesi 1 Vi Hobbins Family — Sanderson 
Family—R. W. Smyth-Stuart—Baxter and Cummings—Knighthood 
—‘‘ Fetlocked”"— 8. ‘I. Coleridge—Fountain Pen—Statistical Data— 
Hebrew Incantations—Arms on Fireback. 

REPLIES :—Arms of Eton and Winchester—Hymn on King Ed- 
ward VII.—National Flag—Dead Sea Level—C. Babington—Arms 
of Knights—Rossetti’s ‘ Ruggiero ’—Royal Standard—Henry IV.’s 
Exhumation—Green Unlucky—Defoe—‘‘Circular joys”—Tib’s Eve 
—‘Keep yo -la-Chapelle — ‘ Lupo-mannaro ” — 
epee peering Chartists— “Le Fizgert” —Evolution of a Nose— 





” — Mr. Thoms 
in Tettenhall Church- 





Griffin—Windsor Uniform—Black Malibran—Attorney’s Epitaph— 
Mont Pelée—St. Paul and Seneca—Gillespie Grumach—Old Songs— 
W. er Fighters—‘‘ Upwards of’’ ~ Lady- 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘Nottingham Parish Registers’ — nett’ 
‘Archbishop Rotherham ’—I ran and Mi if — 
Notices to Correspondents. 





Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each, 
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THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama, 





The ATHENAUM for July 26 contains Art cles on 


'TTEN THOUSAND MILES in PERSIA, 

HENRY VIII. 

The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY. 

MR. BOOKEK WASHINGTON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE :—A Critical and Historical Enquiry 
into the Origin of the Third Gospel; The Life of St. Luke; A 
Johannine Document in the First Chapter of St Luke’s Gospel ; 
‘rhe Gospel according to St. John: an Inquiry into its Genesis and 
Historical Value; ‘The Epistles of St John, the Greek ‘Text with 
Notes and Essays; Etudes sur les Evargiles; The Credibility of 
the Book of the Acts of the Apostles: being the Hulsean Lectures 
for 1900-1901; An I i to the Th ian Epistles, con- 
taining a Vindication of the Pauline Authorship of both Epistles, 
and an Interpretation of the Eschatological Section of 2 ‘Thess. ii. 

SHORT STORIES. 

STATE PAPERS and CALENDARS. 

RECEN'T WORK on PLATO. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Lord Strathcona ; War Horses Present and 
Future; As’oka; Durham Account Rolls; Swift’s Prose Works; 
Colonial Government; A View of Hindoo Society; An English 
Girl in Paris; Western Australia. 

LISt of NEW BOOKS. 

HERE’S a HEALTH UNTO HIS MAJESTY; MR. KEGAN PAUL; 
SAMOAN SACRED ANIMALS; EDMUND PYLE, D.D ; ‘FROM 
the FLEET in the FIF'IES’; ‘The FIREFLY in ITALY ; SALES. 

Also— 





LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :-Millais on Surface-feeding Ducks; History of Geology; 


ossip. 
FINE ARTS :—Mr. Goodall’s Reminiscences; Two Catalogues; The 
‘‘ Labyrinth” and the Palace of Knossos; Sales ; Gossip. 
MUSIC:-‘Don Giovanni’; Production of ‘Der Wald’; Royal 
Academy Students’ Performance; Beethoven and Clementi; 


Gossip. 
DRAMA :—‘ Les Deux Ecoles’ ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for July 19 contains Articles on 

SIR HARRY JOHNSTON on the UGANDA PROTECTORATE, 

The VARIETIES of RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 

The HOUSE of PERCY. 

EARLY HISTORY of the FRENCH in NORTH AMERICA, 

The HOLYHEAD ROAD. 

NOVELS :—The Conqueror; The Eveshams; The Searchers 

The Late Keturning ; My Lady Peggy goes to Town; The Diamond 

of Evil; Prophet Peter ; Scud. 

ANTHROPOLOGY and FOLK-LORE. 

AFRICAN PHILOLOGY. 

RECENT VERSE. 

PALESTINE and the JEWS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Papers from the ‘Saturday Review’; 
History of Trinity Hall ; From the Fleet in the Fifties ; The College 
Student in the United States; An Anthology. 

LIST of NEW KOOKS. 

The DISBANDING of the CROMWELLIAN ARMY; The FIREFLY 
in ITALY; A QUESTION of FACTS; ROBERT CROMWELL; 
The “HOUSEL of EARTH”; ‘The LIVRE D’'HEURES of the 
DUKE of CLARENCE’S MOTHER-IN-LAW; The MARRIAGE 
and BURIAL CEREMONIES of the OLD PERSIANS; SALES. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Natural History ; Anthropological Notes ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS:—Art History and Biography; Greek Coins; 
Williams's Copies of Velasquez; Oxford ‘Topography; 


Miss 
Sales ; 


Gossip. 

MUSIC :—‘ La Princesse Osra’; Studies in Music; Gossip; Perform- 
ances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—‘ La Veine’; Two Plays ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for July 12 contains Articles on 

MR. C. H. FIRTH on CROMWELL’S ARMY. 

CONTENTIO VERITATIS. 

WORDS and their WAYS in ENGLISH. 

The SCOTT COUNTRY and STIRLING. 

TWO EDITIONS of ARISTOPHANES. 

NEW NOVELS :—Ahana; Marta; A Friend of Nelson; The Second 
Generation; The Blood Tax; A Blaze of Glory; The Ranee’s 
Rubies; Margaret. 

PHILOSOPHICAL BOOKS. 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

The WAR and the FRENCH OFFICIAL ACCOUNT. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—tThe Bond of Empire; Mr. Street's Essays ; 
Westminster and Chelsea; Guide to Historical Novels; Prof. 
Bury’s History of Greece ; Reprints ; Books for Children. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

‘The PLOWMAN’S TALE’; The LONDON LIBRARY CATALOGUE; 
The FIREFLY in ITALY; CHATHAM and the CAPTURE of 
HAVANA in 1762; JOHN CLARE’S LIBRARY: BELLENDEN’S 
SCOTS TRANSLATION of LIVY; BIBLIOGRAPHY of WALTER 
SAVAGE LANDOR. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
BC blicati a Meeti 


IENCE :—Recent P 3 ieties ; gs Next Week ; 
Gossi 


FINE ARTS :—Van Dyck’s Sketch-Book; Pottery and Porcelain; 
A Shaarey Antiquities at University College ; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Glasenapp’s Life of Wagner; Opera at Covent Garden; 
Crystal Palace Peace Festival; Mr. spham’s Recitation of 
‘Enoch Arden’; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA-— Gossip. 


THE ATHENAUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN CG FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 
(SMALL POX, SCARLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, &c.), 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. CLAIMS PAID £4,450,000, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADAC 


And INDIGESTION ‘ 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, aud Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


ALso— 














THE NEW VOLUME OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NEARLY READY, price 10s. 6d. 
VOLUME 1X, 


NINTH SERIES 


CONTAINS 


NOTES ON 


Bible: Authorized Version—Bishops’ Signatures ; 
Coronation Dress of—Bodleian Library—Buona.- 
parte (Napoleon) and Béranger; his First Mar- 
riage; his Last Years—Bourne, West, Meaning 
and Origin of the Word—Burns (Robert) and John 
Logan—Bull Baiting previous to Sale of Flesh, its 
Meaning—Byron (Lord) his Ancestry. 


Carlyle (Thomas) on Symbols—Cassell’s Maga- 
zine, its History—Chamber's’s Journal, its History 
—Chartists Disappearing—Chess Playing Legend 
—Children, their Affirmations—Chocolate, its In- 
troduction into England—Christians’ and Jews’ 
Compulsory Costume—Christ’s Hospital, Removal 
from London — Church, Smallest in England ; 
“Ycleping ” or Clipping, The—Clifford’s Inn, His- 
tory of—Coronation Peerages; Sermons; Song; 
Medallion. 


Defoe (Daniel) — Dibdin (Charles) — Dickens 
(Charles)—Dictionary of National Biography— 
Dutch East India Company—Dutch Refugees in 
London. 


East India Badge — Endorsement — England’s 
Darling. 


Female Fighters—Fleetwood (Col, George). 


Games—Georges I.-IV., Lines on—Greek Pro- 
nunciation. 


Heartsease, Legend of. 
Inquests in Olden Times. 
Kipling (Rudyard), 


Leiswre Hour Jubilee—Lord Mayors, Early Pcr- 
traits of. 


Macaulay and Hannah More, 


New South Wales, First British Subject born in 
—Nicknames, Political, of Chamberlain and Biilow. 


Owens College Jubilee. 
Portuguese, Naval Supremacy of. 


St. Clement Danes—Sleeping Garments, Earliest 
Use of. 


Tedula, Bird mentioned by Spenser—Tennis, 
Origin of the Name—Thackeray—Thrale (Mrs.), 
her House at Streatham. 


Watts-Dunton, his ‘ Aylwin’—Window Glass, its. 
Earliest Use— Windsor Uniform, 


Yard of Ale. 
Bibliography. 

Books recently published. 
Epigrams. 

Epitaphs. 

Folk-lore. 

Heraldry. 

Proverbs and Phrases. 
Quotations. 
Shakespeariana. 
Songs and Ballads. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Office of Notes and Queries, Bream’s Buildings, E.C.. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO’S NEW NOVELS. 





Splendidly ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing Particulars of nearly 3,000 Volumes in every 
Department of Literature sent post-free on application. 





SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


FIRST LARGE EDITION EXHAUSTED. SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE GREAT AWAKENING. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
Author of ‘A Millionaire of Yesterday,’ ‘The Survivor,’ ‘ Mysterious Mr. Sabin,’ &c. 


The DUNDEE ADVERTISER says :—‘ Than that author there is no more competent 
and attractive exponent of present day romance. Few writers have an equal power of 
prompt fascination. His very first page casts a spell; each final passage in his stories leaves 
the reader thoroughly satisfied with the entertainment.” 

The YORKSHIRE POST says : —“ A weird and fascinating story, which, for real beauty 
and originality, ranks far above the ordinary novel.” Rim 

The KOCK says :—‘ One of the cleverest novels that has been written for a long whiie. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—‘‘ Possesses au absorbing interest; it has also an 
extraordinary fascination.” 

The DAILY MAIL says :—‘* Emphatically clever.” 


PROPHET PETER. 


By MAYNE LINDSAY, 
Author of ‘The Whirligig,’ ‘ The Valley of Sapphires,’ &c. 

The 7/MES says :—‘‘‘ Prophet Peter’ is a work of art, that proceeds from a quiet and 
veautiful opening by natural stages to a necessary conclusion. One most difficult thing 
the author has succeeded in doing well—imparting conviction.” 

The GLASGOW HERALD says :—“ Excellent......Peter is one of the most fascinating 
figures in recent fiction. We have nothing but praise for this well-written book.” 


CORONATION: a Novel. 


By BERNARD HAMILTON, 
Author of ‘ The Light,’ ‘ A Kiss for a Kingdom,’ &c. 
The LEEDS MERCURY says :—“ The author bas produced almost an epic. 
goes with a splendid swing, and the style rises to a high level.” 
The SCOUTSM AN says :—‘* Makes ideal reading for the man by whom a good historical 
novel is beloved.” 








His story 








A WOMAN OF WILES. 


By ALICK MUNRO, 


The SPECTATOR says : —‘‘ Exceedingly fascinating. A brisk story, full of well-told 
incident and vividly coloured; as good a thing of its kind as one may expect to meet with.” 

The MORN/NG POST says :—‘‘ Vastly entertaining.” 

The LIVERPOOL COURIER says:—‘‘A most interesting and exceedingly well- 
written story.” 





A LORD OF THE SOIL. 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND, 
Author of ‘Tbe Seven Houses,’ ‘A Man of his Age,’ &c. 


The 7/MES says :—‘‘ No lack of imagination here. ‘A Lord of the Soil’ is a grim, 
powerful study of hate and two deep mysteries. There is strength alike in the tale and in 
the telling.” 





ZIKE MOULDOM. 


By ORME ANGUS, Author of ‘Jan Oxber,’ ‘ Love in our Village,’ &c. 


The DUNDEE ADVERTISE says :—“ Wrought by the pen of a master. On every 
page of the book is found the imprint of genius.” 





READY SHORTLY. 


THE WAYFARERS. 


By J. C. SNAITH, 
Author of ‘ Mistress Dorothy Marvin,’ ‘ Fierceheart the Soldier,’ ‘ Lady Barbarity,’ &c. 


Mr. J.C. Soaith’s new novel literally bubbles over with fun, frolic, high spirit, fighting, 
and adventures. It begins with the hero’s escape from the bailiffs across the housetop, to 
do which he takes a fiving leap that makes one giddy, and from that point onward the tale 
rattles along till we have our fill of fisticuffs, love-making, and dashing adventure, and put 
down the novel with never a stop in the interest from the first page to the last. 


A SOLDIER'S LOVE. 


By A. WILSON BARRETT, Author of ‘ The Golden Lotus,’ &c. 


Mr. A. Wilson Barrett bears a famous name. This new novel will be read with unusual 
curiosity, and the general opinion is likely to be that he will come as much to the front as 
a writer as his father has as an actor. Mr. Barrett has taken Dumas as his model, and 
there is no going to sleep over this bustling story, for he hurries one along from scene to 
scene with wonderful swing and go. A more entertaining and delightful book on the lines 
of ‘The Three Musketeers ’ has not been produced for a long time. 











FIVE SHILLINGS. 
GUY BOOTHBY’S GREATEST STORY. 


MY STRANGEST CASE. 


The LIVERPOOL MERCURY says:—‘‘We have no hesitation in saying that in 
construction, in sequence, in actuality, in vigour, in verisimilitude, and in reality of 
interest ‘My Strangest Case’ must take precedence of any of bis previous works.” 

The YORKSH/RE POST says :—‘* No work of Mr. Boothby’s seems to us to have 
approached in skill his new story. It is worked out with real ingenuity, and written with 
so much skill that the reader's attention is from first to last rivetted on the narrative.” 

The GLASGOW HERALD says :—“ A wonderful story.” 


READY SHORTLY. 
GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE KIDNAPPED PRESIDENT. 


Great and world-wide as Mr. Boothby’s popularity is, the circulation of each new novel from 
his pen proves that the heyday of his success has not yet been reached. It is also worthy 
to note that fine and remarkable as all his stories have been, each new one that he issues is 
almost unanimously pronounced by press and public alike to be even better than its pre- 
decessor. ‘The Kidnapped President’ will certainly gain that eulogium. 





THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 
MR. JOSEPH HOCKING’S NEW NOVEL. 


GREATER LOVE. 


The NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE says:—“ Though of a totally different character 
from ‘ Lest We Forget,’ Mr. Hocking’s latest story is entitled to take rank along with that 
fine romance. The story arrests the attention from the first chapters, and soon becomes 
highly dramatic.” 

The QUEEN says :—‘ Mr. Hocking has one main fact always before him in writing his 
books—to interest his readers; and he succeeds admirably in doing so.” 


SPLENDID MOURNING. 


By CRANSTOUN METCALFE, 


“A Man or Kesv” in the BR/T/SH WEEKLY (nearly a column review) says :—‘I 
have been interested in ‘Splendid Mourning.’ The book gives a picture of literary life in 
London and is far more true than such books usually are. Altogether there is in this book a 
frank and simple truthfulness—an instinctive rejection of what is exaggerated and false— 
which pleases me. It is like life.” 


BEYOND THE LAW. 


By GERTRUDE WARDEN, 
Author of ‘ Saints and Sinners,’ ‘ The Wooing of a Fairy,’ &c. 











This is the most striking story which Miss Gertrude Warden bas written. Here is sen- 
sationalism which has the genuine thrill of horror for the reader, and is not merely the 
piling up upon paper of crime upon crime. Anything more ghastly than her conception of 
the lethal chamber, which was used alike for would-be suicides and for the carrying out of 
deliberate murder has not been penned for a long time. The tale is so finely constructed aud 
80 ew carried out that it is likely greatly to increase Miss Gertrude Warden's 
reputation. 





ROBERT MINER, ANARCHIST. 


By H. BARTON BAKER. 





READY SHORTLY. 


A MIGHTY EMPIRE. 


By J. SWINDELLS BARLOW, 
Author of ‘ The Great Afrikander Conspiracy,’ &c. 

Whatever critical opinion may be passed upon this story, no one can say that it is 
ordinary. It stands by itself. Extravagant it may be, for it out-Haggard’s Mr. Haggard’s 
‘She’; but itis at least conceived on a huge scale, and carried out proportionately. We 
are taken in spirit to Omdurman, to the Mahdi’s Tomb, and to the Pyramid of Ra Phebae, 
and witness in the course of our journey sights strange beyond credence, described with 
great vividness. Not many who read the story will believe it, but all will be thrilled, 
impressed, and stirred. 


THE MASTER SPY. 


By ROBERT J. BUCKLEY. 
Had Mr. Sherlock Holmes been a Secret Service official instead of a Crime Investigator 





| we might have expected a book upon some such lines as those of ‘The Master Spy’ from 


the pen of Sir Conan Doyle. The author has succeeded in creating a personality scarcely 
less marked and less memorable than Sherlock Holmes, Dr. Nikola, or Captain Kettle. 





WARD, LOCK & CO., Liuitep, 


Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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